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COMPETITION 


A Competition for an Exhibition Stand at 








the Building Trades’ Exhibition to be held 
at Olympia in September next, has been 


arranged by Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Limited 


Premiums of £100, £25 and £5 are offered 


Assessors 
G. Grey Wornum, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
Keith D. P. Murray, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. 


F. R. Yerbury, Esq., Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 


Latest date for Entries: 6th July, 1936 


Full particulars to be obtained from 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS, LTD. 


244, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


Holborn 7107 
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BIRMINGHAM HOSPITALS CENTRE 


Steelwork in Tower of 


Administration Block 


Architects: Lanchester & Lodge, FF.R.I.B.A. 
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1936 Comes to Portman Square 


Magnificent Modern 
Block of Flats 
at No. 15 


ONDON is changing—gradua ily, but 
L none the less surely. A building 
disappears and another takes its 
place, usually with little comment and 
little regret for what has gone. 
Then one day the house-breaker and 
builder invade a locality hallowed by 
generations of association with dis- 
tinguished people. Then things are 
different. There is sometimes protest, 
from residents who are naturally 
jealous of the traditions of the place. 
Usually, thank goodness, the architect 
respects these traditions and there 
rises a building in keeping with those 
that remain, only larger, more modern, 
more useful and often more beautiful. 
The residents accept it and secretly are 
proud of it. 
That has happened in Portman Square. 
170 vears ago the Adam Brothers built 
those massive houses that became the 
homes of so many famous people. includ- 
ing Lady Hamilton, Spenser Percival. 
Mrs. Montague, John Elwes. the famous 
miser, and Thomas Assheton Smith. 
“the modern nimrod.”” The late Prin- 
cess Royal, the Duchess of Fife. lived 


= 








A \ kitchen at No. 15 Portman Square 
Note the gas refrigerator 














No. 15 Portman Square 


0. 15. Now No. 15. with Nos. 16. 


17 and 18, has come down and 
the new No. 15 has taken their 
place. It is a magnificent 10- 
storey building containing 109 
flats. and designed in close 
sympathy with its surroundings. 
The owners are the London 
County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties Ltd.. who own over 
7,500 flats in London. best 
known as * Key-Flats.” 


Lavish Equipment 
Needless to say, the flats in the 
new No. 15 are worthy of the 
building and its surroundings. 
Their rents range from £165 to 
£925 per annum and, whether 
the rent is £165 or £925. the 
equipment is as complete as can 
be and of the most modern de- 
sign. The bathrooms are glass 
panelled and are provided with 
showers. The kitchens are clearly 
the designs of a practical archi- 
tect who has kept function first. 
It is difficult to imagine more 
convenient arrangements. 

An example of the architect's 
thoughtfulness is the fitting 
of each kitchen with a gas 
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Architect: W. E. Masters, F.R.I.B.A. 


refrigerator. The fitting of flat kitchens 
with refrigerators is a growing practice. 
A refrigerator has an important in- 
fluence on the letting of a flat. 


Gas Refrigerators 

At No. 15, however, gas refrigerators 
made by the Electrolux Company have 
been fitted. Gas refrigerators have the 
important advantage of being abso- 
lutely silent in operation and remaining 
so. They have no moving parts and for 
that reason need hardly any servicing. 
Incidently, they do not interfere with 
radio reception. 

Architects wishing to follow. this 
suggestion will always obtain ready co- 
operation from their local gas under- 
taking or from the central body, the 
British Commercial Gas Association, 28 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1, or, 
of course, from the makers, Electrolux 
Ltd., 153 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Twelve firms have contributed to the 
planning and construction of No. 15 
and the result is in every way a 
tribute to them. The owners have, of 
course, had unrivalled experience in the 
management of modern blocks of flats 
and that is probably why everything 
about No. 15 is so completely satisfying. 
There is no substitute for experience. 























MITCHELL 





gives perfect 
control for 
heavy doors 


The Mitchell is a new Hinge evolved 
on entirely new principles. It is a 
check action Hinge combining Spring 
and Check in one Unit. Sectional 
details and fixing instructions are given 
in brochure available on request 





EVERED and CO. LTD., SurreyWorks, Smethwick 
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QUEEN 
MARY 


magnificence is allied to 
smooth-running efficiency 
on every hand. Only the 
best was good enough 
for the world’s might- 
iest liner, and the 
Mitchell Hinge was 
specified for over 100 
doors on the Queen 
Mary because it gives 
the most perfect 
form of control for 

all heavy doors 


BUILDING CENTRE 






BRITAIN’S FINEST HINGE FOR 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LINER S252... 
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\,  CHESTER,ENGLAND IS in THE AIR-** 





@ The London Gliding Club—the biggest centre of engineless 
flight in this country—has just completed its new club and 
aerodrome at Dunstable (Architect: Christopher Nicholson, M.A. 
— Contractors: Messrs. C. H. Boyd & Son Lid.)... and appropriately 
where ‘progress is in the air,” METAL WINDOWS by 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS are a noticeable feature of the buildings. 
The desire for unhampered space, maximum visibility and easy 
control of ventilation naturally influences the fenestration scheme 
of such a structure, as is clearly evidenced by the 90-ft. long curved 
window — which was made up of Standard Units —in the lounge 


(illustrated below). May we have your next enquiry ? 











* Your name here To WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS LTD., Reliance Works, Chester. 
brings post free a copy 

of the new No. 4 Cata- Neme 

logue of Williams @ 

Williams Standard Address 

Window Units. Fill 

in and post to-day Saag esacgunaecdatadheedia nas sustriisstieayeaminiosiasorsaaess 
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IDING CLU 


N admirable example of the wide possibilities of 
TENTEST both as a structural material and 
decorative medium. The whole of the interior, 

vith the exception of the Staircase, is lined with 
his fibre board, including walls and ceilings, the latter 
eing plastered and painted with enamel finish, the former 
eing painted or distempered. 


Further, TENTEST to which rougheast has been 
pplied, is used on the exterior walls, above the brickwork. 


As is well known, this Gliding Club is in a very 
xposed position and it will be recognized that the ways 
n which TENTEST has been used very clearly indicate 
he value of this board both as an exterior and interior 
ining. 


It will be well worth while for any Architect to visit 
this Club, where he will be quick to appreciate the way 
he Architect has made full use of the qualities of this 
high grade insulating board. 


View of the Club looking 4 Fireplace in the Lounge, sur- 


towards the Downs. rounds of Travertine Marble. 
Looking into the Lounge 5 Dining Tables. The Lounge. 
from {st Floor Landing. 


Looking into the Bar from 6 The Bar—note the bevelled 


the Entrance Hall. panelling. 





MARK 


An Empire Product. 


THE TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD. 
Astor House. Aldwych. London. W.c.2 
Ho dborn BON-BO19 Piboard. Estrand. London 
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Architect : CHRISTOPHER NICHOLSON. VLA. 
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METAL WINDOWS 
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Priory Schools, Dudley Architects: Bye, Simms & Gifford A.R.1.B.A. 


ANOTHER’ INSTALLATION —- DUDLEY 
PRIORY SCHOOLS COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
WITH THOMPSON’S «BEACON’’ WINDOWS 








cecal 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF 
ALL TYPES OF METAL WINDOWS, DOORS, SCREENS, ETC. 


May We Have Your Next Enquiry? 























JOHN THOMPSON icon WINDOWS LTD. 
BEACON WORKS Telephone: Bilston 41293 WOLVERHAMPTON 


LONDON OFFICE: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 3216 





A FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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S IL EN T F LIGHT 
A Kirby Kite” glider or, more strictly, sail-plane, sail-plane 
being the term given to an advanced engineless machine that 
is designed for soaring flight as distinct from merely delayed 
descent. The soaring, by which the machines reach a height 
of several thousand feet, is achieved by utilising the upward 
moving columns of warm air that, rising, form the woolly 
cumulus clouds so typical of fine-weather skies. The sail-plane 





is here seen circling in clear sky to attain a favourable position 
beneath a bank of cumulus. The London Gliding Club, the 
biggest centre of gliding in this country, has just completed 
its new buildings on the Dunstable Downs. The buildings, 
which have been designed by Christopher Nicholson, are 
described and illustrated on pages 253-262 together with a 
brief account of the activities that the sport of gliding entails, 
the nature of which of course largely determines the siting 
and design of the club buildings. 




















Galleries on June | 2th. 
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Ce the wayside pulpit and 


the guide-lecturer the direct 


approach to experience becomes 
daily more difficult. The question 
“What is Surrealism? might 


be met in the first case by 
André Breton’s “It is the cowl of 
the hotel mouse dear to Victor 
Brauner,” and in the second by an 
extract from the Resolution of the 
Second International Conference of 
Revolutionary Writers (1931): 
‘“This movement constitutes a re- 
action of the younger generation of 
intellectuals of the privileged middle 
class, provoked by the  contra- 
dictions of capitalism in its third 
phase of development.” Yet a 
third answer may perhaps be sup- 
plied by the International Surrealist 
Exhibition which opens this month 
in London at the New Burlington 
Galleries. 

It is, for a start, an unsatisfactory 
word, as blatant an anglicism as 
‘** Michael Angelo.” But those who 
prefer to speak of  super-realism 
seem now to be heavily outnum- 
bered, and such private coinages as 
‘** Romania,” which I occasionally 
use in the early morning in conver- 
sation with myself, are unsuited to a 
wide currency. Let it, then, remain 
Surrealism, so long as it readily 
connotes the concept of a super- 
reality, an extension of the field 
which we have been accustomed to 


regard as covered by the term 
“reality.” ‘I believe,’ wrote 


Breton in the First Manifesto of 
Surrealism (1924), “in the future 
resolution of those two seemingly 
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contradictory states, dream and 
reality, into a_ sort of absolute 
reality, a super-reality if it may so 
be called.” The perfect Surrealist 
picture would thus be Lewis Car- 
roll’s  ‘** Looking-Glass,”” cunningly 
focused on both worlds. 

It seems simple enough, suggest- 
ing that if Lord Leighton had been 
given Freud’s 


Greece and Rome to read, he might 
have produced Surrealist pictures, 
since the association between the 
individual dream and the folk-myth 
is now well established. Even in 
this year’s Academy the veteran 


Melton Fisher shows a_ painting 
called ‘‘ Dreams” in’ which the 


curious association of objects and 
symbols and the charming fin-de- 
siécle atmosphere should find Sur- 
realist approval. For Surrealism, at 
first glance, appears new only in the 
sense that the subconscious is a 
recently named and still imperfectly 
charted territory long acknowledged 
by inexact science to exist. Sigmund 
Freud, whose eightieth birthday 
roughly coincides with the Inter- 
national Surrealist Exhibition, no 
more invented the subconscious than 
Columbus invented America, and 
just as Cornwall was warmed by the 
Gulf Stream before any Cornishman 


had seen the Gulf, so art was 
nourished by Breton’s ‘* seemingly 
contradictory states’ before the 


publication of the Surrealist Mani- 
festo. It is tempting, indeed, to 
insist that a true work of art of 
whatever period is precisely the 


Interpretation of 
Dreams instead of the Myths of 


Surrealism, a movement which for some while has been an important influence among artists 
and the intelligentsia onthe Continent, and among a few native artists who have reacted to 
Continental happenings, this month receives its official introduction to this country on the 
occasion of the retrospective exhibition of Surrealist Art that opens at the New Burlington 
The history and early development of the movement have already been 
outlined in Mr. David Gascoyne’s book *‘ A Short Survey of Surrealism’’ (Cobden-Sanderson) on 
the cover design of which, by Max Ernst, the adjacent title piece is based, but in the exhibition 
the actual products of the Surrealist painters will be on view, concurrently it is hoped with 
some of the celebrated cinema films, presented for the first time as the creative manifestations 
of a coherent intellectual movement. 


IN OUR TIME 


BY FRANCIS WATSON 


result of that synthesis, that reso- 
lution of dream and reality, of sub- 
conscious and conscious, to which 
Breton looked forward in 1924. 
* All art worth the name is already 
super-real,”” proclaimed Wyndham 
Lewis when attacking the Surrealists 
in his pamphlet The Diabolical Prin- 
ciple (1931). The Surrealist Group 
themselves, while selecting from 
among the artists and writers of the 
past particular favourites such as 
Breughel, Bosch, de Sade and 
Carroll, claim no monopoly of their 
principles in their general applica- 
tion, as the historical and ethno- 
graphical section of the London 
exhibition will presumably show. 
The first necessity is thus one of dis- 
tinguishing between Surrealism and 
the Surrealists. The romantic element 
which is so challenging in Surrealism 
in its wider sense, the diabolism 
which Wyndham Lewis (dealing more 
especially with its literary manifesta- 
tions) so severely castigates, and 
the whole heresy of providing the 
plastic arts with “* subject-matter ” 
either fictional or super-real accord- 
ing as the terms are understood : 
these are the features that rouse the 
hostility of the ‘* Abstractionists,” 
** Non - Figuratives,” or whatever 
the main opposing school of zsthetic 
opinion may be called. And the 
overt electioneering which in many 
quarters now takes the place of polite 
conversation has so sound a basis in 
western dualism that no sooner are 
we asked to choose between Ab- 
straction and Surrealism (as between 
our money and our life in a hold-up, 





ora long and a short match-stalk in 
a party game), than all the other 
twins in the ward set up a terrifying 
howl; Classicism and Romanticism, 
Nominalism and Realism, the Naive 
and the Sentimental, Apollo and 
Faust, Form and Content, Reason 
and Instinet, the higher and the 
lower brain-centres all) contesting 
loudly for our decision. As archi- 
if we are foreed to vote, it 
must inevitably be for the Abstrac- 
tionists, whose work displays a num- 
ber of the architectural virtues; for 
form as opposed to content, reason 
as opposed to instinct; allowing 
license to rococo fancy only so long 
as it is firmly supported by baroque 
proportion, But we vote only under 
compulsion. Unless we are to find 
ourselves at last choosing between 
the sun and the moon we shall have 
to recognize that the concepts of 
Abstraction and Surrealism are com- 
plementary rather than mutually 
exclusive. How otherwise can the 
fact be explained that Alberto 
Giacometti, Henry Moore and Joan 
Mir6, who are all exhibiting with the 
Surrcalists, were represented also in 
the exhibition entitled ‘tS Abstract 
and Conerete.” held in April of this 
vear at the Lefevre Gallery? For 
the latter show was organized under 
the auspices of the quarterly review, 
efais, in the first number of which 
Surrealism was editorially dismissed 
as “a literary pursuit ... producing 
pictures from a fictional subcon- 
scious, Which, like bad poetry, say 
too much and leave no room for self- 
expansion,” 

Self-expansion is, nevertheless. 
one of the planks in the Surrealist 
platform. The difficulty is perhaps 
a verbal one, and the poverty of 
language to deal concisely with 
matters of the imagination, which 
Kugene Jolas has adduced as evi- 
dence of the necessity for Surrealism 
in literature, may itself account in 
part for the unwieldly breadth that 
the doctrine so often presents. Broad 
it must be to afford simultaneous 
shelter to Henry Moore and Sal- 
vador Dali, the former a sculptor of 
classic reticence whose concern. is 
primarily with form and material, 
the latter a competent and lively 
draughtsman producing clinical re- 
cords of subconscious fantasy. A 
view of art as in some. sense 
a magical pursuit is, indeed, al- 
most the only confession necessary 
to admission into the Surrealist 
Church. 

It is not so with the hierarchy. 
The oflicial Surrealists, subscribers 
to the two Manifestos and to similar 
eneyclicals, are of many nationali- 
ties (“the dream has no- racial 
characteristics,” announced Transi- 
fion in May, 1927), but Paris is their 


tects, 


spiritual home and the seat of the 
directorate. They form, it must be 
remembered, an actively revolu- 
tionary group, although Moscow, 
searching always for a“ proletarian” 
art and searching in vain, has 
hitherto been exceedingly cautious 
in replying to their gestures of 
solidarity. There is no reason why 
a staunch Tory should not produce 
a work of art worthy to be shown 
in the Surrealist Exhibition, but he 
could never attain to the priest- 
hood. The Surrealists are no less 
concerned than the Marxists with 
the destruction of bourgeois ideo- 
logy, and in the interests of world- 
revolution they are ready to play 
their part by applying the methods 
of dialectical materialism to the 
imaginative basis of art. To many 
students of the history of the move- 
ment its revolutionary allegiance 
appears a trifle self-conscious. In 
the early literature of the group one 
detects an insistent dismay that no 
very notable cultural upheaval fol- 
lowed the chaos of the war when by 
every rule it should have done so, 
and an equal determination to sup- 
ply such an upheaval by the readiest 
means available. ‘ Art was born 
free—everywhere one sees it) in 
chains ~~ was not a difficult rallying- 
cry to produce. It may even be 
thought to have come a little too 
pat to the tongue, and there have 
been secessions from the Group on 
the political issue. But the energy 
and consistency of André Breton 
have been remarkable, and the 
movement, after some shaky phases, 
is very much alive today. 

Official Surrealism, moreover. 
follows the — psycho-pathological 
theories of Freud with more par- 
ticularity than many of its suppor- 
ters are at present disposed to do. 
Of special importance in this con- 
nection are Freud’s investigations of 
the psychic necessities underlying 
what we are pleased to call chance. 
The man who falls under an omnibus, 
even though it may appear the purest 
accident, does so as the direct result 
of a subconscious impulse to suicide. 
Similarly Surrealist paintings, poems 
and “ objects ” (objects are included 
in the London exhibition), can be 
produced by processes which seem 
to the lay observer to be entirely 
fortuitous, but which are theoreti- 
cally, for that very reason, dictated 
in the forms that they assume by 
subconscious necessity. Strict ad- 
herence to such principles leads 
directly to the abandonment of any 
kind of specialization in the arts, 
and one can think of few artists, 
whether sympathetic to Surrealism 
or not, who would accept all the 
implications of such a tendency. 
Certainly it would involve, or could 





only follow, radical alterations in 
the structure of society, and the 
adherence of the Group to inter- 


national Communism is thus seen 
to be by no means illogical even 
though it may not have been spon- 
tancous. 

If artistic production is thus to be 
conditioned by chance, by psychic 
necessity, by pathological states 
such as that of hysteria, or by sim- 
ple automatism, art can no longer 
be a privileged activity. Tt will be 
available to every man, woman and 
child who will recognize the super- 
reality of existence and draw upon 
his own resources as revealed to him 
by Surrealist doctrine. This is the 
inheritance of Surrealism from Tris- 
tan Tzara and his cultural anarchists 
of Ziirich, and it is on this that it 
bases its claim to be something more 
than a school of vsthetic theory. 
Discovering, as they fancy, the level 
on which poetry and painting merge. 
these Surrealists call for an indis- 
criminate activity on this level, a 
constant self-expression which takes 
no more account of the hitherto 
accepted limits and categories of 
art than do the Surrealists them- 
selves of the family, of capital, or of 
religion. From a_ distance, it- ts 
interesting to contemplate, but the 
imminence of a Surrealist milennium 
might appal many now. sanguine 
supporters of the movement. 

Surrealism is undoubtedly — the 
most exciting creed to which the 
voung Romantic of today may give 
his allegiance. But that does not 
vet give it the full status of a cul- 
tural movement, embracing all 
thought and every kind of artistic 
pursuit. In certain media it has 
already made, or may shortly be 
expected to make, significant and 
valuable contributions.  In_ litera- 
ture, even though we may not ac- 
cept every Surrealist extravagance, 
it is already a vitalizing force. In 
the cinema its possibilities are es- 
pecially interesting, and no-one 
should miss the opportunity of scc- 
ing such of the Surrealist films as 
can be shown at the International 
Exhibition. But it is difficult to 
conceive of a cultural force that 
does not produce its own charac- 
teristic architecture, and Surrealism 
‘annot do that. Architects who, 
though admitting that certain im- 
aginative features in the design of a 
genius may proceed from a plane of 
consciousness not entirely controlled 
by the will, can yet retain a sufficient 
grip upon the old concept of reality 
to respect the laws of physics and 
dynamics, will be needed to build 
the houses in which Surrealists may 
dream their exhilarating dreams. 
Kor a Surrealist building, to put it 
bluntly, would fall down. 
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A 
THE LONDON GLIDING CLUs DUNSTABLE 








CHRISTOPHER NICHOLSON, The new club, in which both the club proper and the hangar 
ARCHITECT which accommodates the machines are combined in one 
building, stands on high ground in the Dunstable Downs in a 
saucer-like hollow with a steep ridge of higher ground 
bounding it on the east. This ridge, from which the gliding 
machines are launched, can be seen in the distance in 1. 
ate 2 is a general view of the building taken from the direction of 
Set agus o Menem pia the high ground, showing the 66 fe hangar opening. 
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There is room in the hangar for about 25 machines, which are stored fully 
rigged for gliding. 3 shows one of the largest machines, a ‘ Falcon Ill ’’ two- 
seater with 58 ft. wing span, on the concrete apron outside the hangar doors. 
4, 5, 6 and 7 show four stages in flight—see also the notes about the manner 
of gliding in the article on the facing page. 4 shows one of the latest 
machines, the ‘* Rhonsperber,’’ on the ground with the pilot in the cockpit 
(this is a totally enclosed machine of full cantilever construction with 52 ft. 
wing-span) ; 5 shows a ‘‘ Hjordis ’’ sail-plane in the act of being launched, 
with the elastic rope visible below the nose of the machine ; 6 shows a 
‘*Rhonbussard ”’ in full flight in what are known as ‘‘ thermic ’’ conditions, 
that is to say when varying air movements make soaring and controlled 
flight possible ; and 7 shows a **‘ Grunau Baby ”’ preparing to land. 
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A SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


THE PROGRAMME 


EFORE we can examine this new 
building of the London Gliding 
Club simply as a piece of architecture 
it is necessary to have some under- 
standing of the kind of activities that 
constitute the sport of gliding. Not 
only can the design of any building be 
but imperfectly understood unless the 
activity it serves be understood as well, 
but, in a building such as this, the 
architectural expression depends on 
more than convenience in planning and 
judgment in design; it depends on a 
subtle relationship between purpose 
and formal expression, a kind of 
community of feeling, in this case 
between gliding and architecture as 
different forms of similar scientific 
adventure, that offers a rare oppor- 
tunity for homogeneity between form 
and function. It is only necessary to 
look at the scientific exactness of 
design, and to appreciate the formal 
beauty, of the advanced type of glider 
to recognize its affinity with the 
geometrical vocabulary of modern 
architecture. Some brief notes about 
gliding may also be of interest simply 
because it is a new scientific activity 
whose capacities and potentialities are 
strangely little known. 
It is not generally understood how 
complete is the control of the gliding 
pilot over his machine; how near the 
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glider (or, more accurately. the sail- 
plane) approaches, in tavourable 
weather conditions, to the freedom of 
movement possessed by the power- 
driven aeroplane. In the early days of 
gliding the sport consisted in no more 
than the name suggests; in a downward 
flight from a high level to a lower. 
achieving distance by delayed descent 
by means of the buoyancy of the 
glider’s wings. Since those days such 
great advances have been made, the 
chief advance being, of course, in the 
discovery of the technique of soaring. 
that it has become an entirely different 
sport. In 1924 the gliding record was 
a 10-minute continuous descent cover- 
ing a distance of about two miles. 
Today the height record is about 
13,000 ft., the distance record 310 miles 
(achieved simultaneously by three 
German machines that flew this distance 
and landed together at the same 
aerodrome—a remarkable example of 
controlled flight) and the time record 
about 36 hours. In improving gliding 
performances, and in improving the 
design of gliding machines, the lead 
has always been taken by Germany, in 
which country are the most important 
centres of gliding enthusiasm. In 
England, in recent years, however, 
there has been plenty of serious 
scientific study of the subject, and 


ITS 


SOLUTION 


Dunstable is probably the most im- 
portant English centre. It is interest- 
ing that the event that was to a great 
extent responsible for the interest in 
gliding in Germany was the Treaty of 
Versailles, which so strictly limited 
German ownership of power aeroplanes. 

The technique of gliding may be 
briefly described as follows. Simple 
gliding, or delayed descent, is easily 
understood. Soaring, or rising flight, 
is achieved in two ways: first by using 
the rising air-currents formed by the 
wind striking against the face of the 
slope from which the glider is launched. 
The glider is always launched into the 
wind. Up-currents occur up to about 
600 ft. above the top of the hill when 
the wind is blowing towards it and 
enable a glider, “tacking” up and 
down the ridge, to climb relative to the 
ground to about this height. This 
method of ascent is, of course, limited to 
use fairly close to the ground. For 
greater heights the second and more 
interesting method is employed ; what is 
known as “ thermalling.” This is the 
utilization of the columns of rising air 
that are always in existence under 
certain weather conditions. These are 
caused by air being warmed immediately 
over patches of ground that have been 
especially exposed to the sun or that 
have retained the sun’s warmth longer 


than the surrounding ground. This 
warm air rises and, so long as the change 
in relative temperature persists, forms a 
column of rising air approximately 
cylindrical in shape, eventually forming 
itself into a cumulus cloud at a con- 
siderable height. The technique of 
“thermalling,” therefore, consists in 
watching the movements of cloud- 
formations, guiding the sailplane into 
one of these air columns whose presence 
is indicated by the cloud forming above 
it, and circling within the column, 
being carried upwards with it. A 
sailplane performing exactly these evo- 
lutions is shown in the frontispiece to 
this issue, Plate i. The upward move- 
ment of the sailplane is indicated on a 
sensitive altimeter called a variometer. 
By this method, in good weather con- 
ditions, an ascent of several thousand 
feet can be made in a few minutes. 
When once the height has been attained 
controlled flights over great distances 
can be made by gradual descent, loss of 
height being recovered when desired by 
rising again within another cumulus- 
forming air column. The steering and 
other controls in a sailplane are exactly 
as in a power machine. 

The method of launching off the 
slope is usually by an elastic rope, the 
middle of which is looped over a hook 
on the nose of the machine. This is 
stretched by half-a-dozen men who 
run forward with each end of the rope, 
so that when the machine is released it 
is catapulted into the air, the rope 
falling free as soon as it is no longer 
taut. This operation can be seen in 
illustration 5 on the facing page. The 
glider can also be launched by motor 
car, which tows it at sufficient speed to 
enable it to rise into the air, and release 
itself when it reaches an appropriate 
height. It ¢an also be launched from a 
flat site by means of a wire rope and a 
winch, which winds it into the air after 
the manner of a kite. The machine 
lands in the same manner as an 
aeroplane, but on a central skid instead 
of on wheels, turning always into the 
wind to lessen the gliding angle. 

It is now possible to turn our atten- 
tion to the Dunstable Gliding Club and 
to understand the site and planning of 
the club building in the light of 
some slight familiarity with gliding 
technique. As can be seen in the site 
plan on page 258, the site of the club 
is an ideal one for gliding; the flat 
area on which the building stands is 
terminated on the east by steeply rising 
slopes of the Dunstable Downs, from 
the top of which the launching can 
take place. The prevailing wind blows 
up the slopes away from the club, in a 
direction that is suitable both for 
launching and for landing into the 
wind in front of the club-house 
hangar. The building is placed well 
back on the site so as to leave the 
landing-space free, and allow a simul- 
taneous view of all the gliding activities 
from the club-house windows. An 
additional advantage of this orienta- 
tion of the building is that the hangar 
doors are protected from the wind and 
the machines can be taken out of the 
hangar without danger of their being 
upset by sudden gusts of wind; nor is 
there danger of a high wind blowing 
direct into the hangar through the 
wide-span doors and imposing an extra 
lifting strain on the roof. 
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Now gliding, besides being an applied 
science, is a social activity, so that a 
gliding club becomes a good deal more 
than a shelter and service station. The 
planning of the building must recognize 
the social nature of its function, and the 
most important portion of this building, 
next to the hangar itself, is the main 
lounge which runs across the building 
on the first floor over the hangar doors. 
Here the members may congregate 
and watch the weather and the gliding 
in progress. The continuous 90-ft. 
window of the lounge commands the 
soaring slopes, the landing ground 
and the concrete apron immediately 
in front of the hangar, where the 
machines are rigged. A similar view 
is obtained from the tea-terrace over 
the bar and, to a limited degree, owing 


to its lower level, from the windows of 


the bar itself. The lounge is also 
ideally orientated for this reason : that 
in the afternoon, when most of the 
gliding takes place, the sun does not 
enter directly into the room, which 
would be easily over-heated with so 
great a window-area, but lights up the 
whole of the slopes and foreground 
towards which the windows face. 
giving the lounge the virtues of a 
sheltered grandstand overlooking an 
ideally illuminated scene. 

The hangar takes up, of course, the 
greatest area of the building, measuring 
about 90 ft. in either direction. — It is 
of steel frame construction, its roof 
and back and side walls covered with 
corrugated asbestos sheeting. The 
leaves of the hangar door slide away 
on a track round the corner inside the 
hangar, leaving an absolutely clear 
opening of 60 ft. The hangar has a 
capacity of 25 machines, stored already 
rigged for fight. The construction of 
the lounge over the front part of the 
hangar is ingeniously contrived for 
simplicity and economy. As can be 
seen in the axonometric plans on 
this page, a deep plate girder forms 
the lintol for the hangar opening, 
and its top flange forms also the cill of 
the lounge windows above. On this 
girder are built tubular steel window- 
mullions which support the lounge roof. 
The floor of the lounge spans across 
to a lattice girder which, faced with 
insulating-board, forms the back wall 
of the lounge. and which spans across 
the hangar parallel with the girder over 
the doors. From this lattice girder the 
steel trusses that form the main roof 
of the hangar spring at right angles. 
A valley gutter along the top of the 
girder drains one slope of the roof. 
The construction of the rest of the 
building is similar to the lounge: a 
light steel frame, covered with expanded 
metal on insulating-board, resting on a 
brick base. 

Except for the kitchens serving the 
lounge, which is also a restaurant, and 
the tea-terrace, the rest of the club is 
planned on the ground floor. It takes 
the shape of a rectangular wing along- 
side the hangar, and projecting in front 
of it so that the circular-ended bar. 
the other social room, also overlooks 
both the landing-ground and _ the 
concrete apron in front of the hangar. 
The bar is approached directly from 
the entrance hall, which occupies the 
centre of the club wing. The circula- 
tion from this hall is a good example 
of the efficient simplicity that only 
comes as the result of thorough analysis 
of the planning problem: swing doors 
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forming the entrance to the club, at the 
side of this wing, are faced by corre- 
sponding doors across the hall, giving 
immediate access to the hangar. 
Between them on one side is the glazed 
screen closing off the bar, and on the 
other are the door to the cloak rooms 
in the back portion of this wing as well 
as adequate space for the foot of the 
stairs. The stairs work in a most 
satisfactorily simple way, as the change 
of axis inseparable from a_ two-flight 
staircase exactly compensates for the 
necessary change of axis from the line 
of the entrance door in advance of the 
face of the hangar to the line of the 
lounge entrance on the first floor just 
behind the same face. The back portion 
of the club wing, besides cloak-rooms, 
services, etc., contains a temporary 
week-end dormitory which will later 
be converted into a large locker room 
when a future extension containing a 
dormitory has been built. 

The funds that were available for 
putting up this building were strictly 
limited, and it was essential that 
certain minimum accommodation 
should be provided. It is a remarkable 
achievement on the part of the archi- 
tect that he has been able to provide 
the necessary accommodation, and still 
keep a high standard of finish and 
craftsmanship, for such a low cost. The 
cubic cost of the building, including all 
services, electric heating, etc., and all 
the furniture, works out at the astonish- 
ingly low figure of 6d. per ft. cube 
(4d. for the hangar portion and 113d. 
for the club). Even allowing for the 
fact that a considerable proportion of 
the total cubic content is clear hangar 
space, this must be one of the least ex- 
pensive properly finished buildings that 
have recently been put up. How has 
this cheapness been achieved? First, 
by proper organization of the plan, so 
that the necessary accommodation is 
provided without complication and 
without duplicating circulation or struc- 
ture where thoughtful contrivance can 
avoid it, an instance of the latter being 
seen in the planning of the main 
lounge, as already described, within 
the height of the lattice girder spanning 
across the hangar; secondly, by making 
the most of all opportunities of 
standandarization in materials and 
equipment. Throughout the building 
standard units are used almost exclu- 
sively, and the low cost of this building 
is a significant pointer to the progress 
that can yet be made towards a 
systematic building method that relies 
on prefabricated standardized units, 
the logical outcome of modern industrial 


organization. 
Besides light-fittings and service 


equipment, all windows and doors 
are completely standard. Typical of 
the ingenuity with which opportunities 
for standardization have been sought 
are the glazed doors that divide the 
bar from the entrance hall. Here the 
effect of an open screen and the sim- 
plicity of scale given by a single sheet 
of glass were essential. This has been 
contrived, not by single-pane purpose- 
made doors, but by using standard 
metal doors from which the centre rails 
containing the lever handle have been 
cut out, and fixing a simple bar handle 
and door closers to the wide metal 
flange. In the lounge upstairs there 
are standard flush doors with a circular 
porthole pierced in their upper part and 
glazed, and the back wall of the room 
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is finished with standard-size sheets of 
insulating-board butted with a V-joint. 
The asbestos external covering of the 
hangar is also in standardized sheets, 
of a particularly attractive section 
unlike the ordinary corrugated variety. 
The simplicity of the finishes in the 
lounge is also exemplified by the treat- 
ment of the window-cill, which is formed 
by the top member of the plate-girder 
spanning the hangar opening. The cill 
is finished merely by glueing a strip of 
linoleum on to a cement screed imme- 
diately on the top plate of the girder, the 
effect of which, as of the rest of the room, 
is one of neatness and serviceableness 
without ever degenerating into crudity. 
The only richness is in the surface- 
texture of the travertine marble that 
surrounds a particularly well designed 
electric fire. The disposition of the 
services has again been contrived with 
great economy, all service pipes and 
drainage being collected in a single open 
duct in the back portion of the club 
wing, where space has been left for the 
services to the extension that is later to 
be added to this end of the building. 
Pleasant, spacious interiors are achieved 
throughout the building by the large 
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The lay-out of the two floors of the Gliding 


N \ ' \ Club building is shown in 8 and 9; 9, 
~ z NS « 
) K\ 
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the lower floor, shows the structure of the 
N os ae hangar and the disposition of the club 
\| rooms around the entrance in the middle of 
the club wing. The entrance is approached 
by way of the car park seen on the right of the 
drawing, access to the hangar being either 
through the entrance vestibule of the club or 
else through the subsidiary sliding doors 
opening direct on to the car park. 8, the 
upper floor, taken above the roof of the 
hangar, shows the lounge and _restau- 
rant which runs the full width of the 
building over the main hangar doors and 
the tea-terrace on the roof of the club wing. 
The colour sketch, 10, shows the colour 
treatment in the interior of the ground-floor 
bar ; also the effect of the greenish colour 
of the external rendering. 
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plain painted surfaces in light colours 
chosen with noticeably exact judgment 
and by the simple rhythm of the large 
window units. 
colour are added in the soffit of the 
entrance canopy. the interior of the 
bar and the upholstery of the furniture. 
Decoration is later to be appropriatels 
provided by a wind-gauge (worked 
from the roof) over the lounge fireplace, 
and by a relief map on the. stairs, the 
latter flood-lit during the day by the 
vertical windows on eithe ‘r side and at 
night by concealed strip lighting. 
Colour has been intelligently used on 
the exterior. The rendering of the 
upper portion is coloured quite a strong 


Stronger patches of 


green. a pleasant relief from the cream 
and white of most modern steel and 
concrete buildings—the colour of ex- 
ternal renderings is a subject badly in 
need of study and experiment—the 
brickwork below is a light yellow and 
the strong horizontal line of the hangar 
doors is a warm grey rather darker in 
tone than the natural grey of the 
asbestos sheeting. Externally the 
rather prominent yellow band marking 
the lower flange of the hangar-door 
lintol. and the treatment of the coping 
to the parapet over the bar (the break 
in which rather spoils the effect of the 
curving bay) might be criticized as not 
being completed with quite the same 


sureness of touch that is seen in the 
interior; but the junction of the 
differently scaled portions, the hangar 
and the club, is very satisfactorily 
made, and the scale and proportions 
of the exterior are well adjusted to the 
site. The former virtue of a well-knit 
whole is particularly vital in this case : 
buildings often reveal faults in com- 
position and articulation when seen 
from above that are unseen from the 
ground, and this building is of course 
commonly seen from a_ high level 
(though from a certain distance) from 
the top of the gliding slopes, as well as 
actually from the air when gliding is in 
progress. 


The drawing, 11, 
shows the lay-out of the 
club building both in 
relation to the sur- 
rounding country in 
which the — gliding 
takes place, and in 
relation to the sizes of 
the gliders which the 
hangar has to house. 
The particular type 
of glider which the 
super-imposed draw- 
ing and the brief 
specification beside it 
represent, the Rhén- 
bussard, is one of the 
most up-to-date types 
in use at Dunstable. 
The same machine, 
drawn to the same 
scale as the building, 
is also shown in front 
of the hangar doors. 
It is shown in flight 
in illustration 6, 
page 254. The club 
is ideally situated in 
that the prevailing 
wind blows up the 
gliding slopes away 
from the club building 
itself. 


The line drawings on this and 
the preceding pages are by 
Hugh Casson. 

















The most important room in the club is 
the lounge and restaurant that runs 
across the front of the building over the 
hangar entrance. Its continuous 90-ft. 
window, seen in 12, overlooks both the 
Slope of the downs from which the 
gliders take off and the landing ground in 
front of the club. The interior finishes 
are insulating-board or plaster, painted, 
with a plywood floor and standard 
tables, dining chairs and armchairs, the 
tables designed by the architect. 13 is 
a view, taken after dark, looking into 
the lounge from the first-floor landing. 
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14 is a detail of the fireplace in the lounge, placed near one end 
of the long wall opposite the window. The fireplace surround 
and the floor slab in front of it are in slabs of travertine 
marble, and the electric fire itself in stainless steel. The 
fire has been ingeniously designed so that the elements are 
concealed behind the uppermost plate, making it possible to 
dispense with any kind of guard rail without danger. Behind 
the fireplace can be seen the wall finish of standard-size 
sheets of insulating-board. A wind indicator will later 
decorate the wall-space over the fireplace. 15 is another 








view of the long curved window in the lounge. From the 
first floor landing outside the lounge, 16, from which there 
is also access to the tea terrace, the staircase, 17, leads 
down to the entrance hall. The staircase wall is the site for 
a future relief map, which will be lit from the side by the tall 
windows seen in the photograph. At the foot of the 
staircase there is a view across the entrance hall, 18, through 
a glass screen into the bar. For the decoration of the interior 
of the club, the choice of colours and so on, E. Q. Nicholson 
has been responsible. 
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Two views in the bar on the ground floor, 19 
and 20, are taken outside and inside the service 
counter. 19 is taken at night and shows the 
illumination on the soffit of the bar opening 
and the concealed lighting of the end wall. The 
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opening can be closed, to cut off the bar 
completely in accordance with the licensing 
laws, by shutters that fold back flush into the 
ceiling, as seen in 20. The colour-scheme of 
the bar is shown on page 257. 
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It has been observed before thal sometimes juvenile commen- 
tary possesses freshness that greater sophistication lacks. 
It has also been observed that the generalizations of the 


juvenile mind, while often based on ignor- 
ance, are for that reason usually free from 
prejudice and other results of conventional 


over-education. 
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A Schoolboys Holiday Tour 


‘By Apchibald 


Angus (aged 74. 4) 





1, “ Jumbo,” ; Col- 

chester’s giant water- 

lower. 2, the swan 
at Mistley. 
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E certainly had a very interesting 

W time on our motor-tour through 

Essex at Easter. ‘The weather was 

rather cold but there was quite a lot of 

sunshine, which was a good thingas I had 

brought my new camera with me and was 
able to take quite a lot of photos. 

My father, who is an architect, is fright- 
fully keen on old churches, and we often 
do tours to look at the churches in places 
he hasn’t been to before. Sometimes, if 
it is warm enough, he does some sketching. 
This time he brought his sketch-book 
with him but not his water-colours. For 
Easter we had decided to explore the 
farthest away part of Essex. It was very 
interesting as I never knew before what a 
lot of ports there are in Essex. I like 
ports and harbours very much, and almost 
every place we came to, even if it seemed 
miles from the sea, had wharves with 
sailing barges and steamers. They weren't 
seaside places like the South Coast as the 
port parts are up long creeks that are 
navigable a long way from the sea. 
We called in at a whole succession of 
little ports, like Manningtree, Wivenhoe, 
Brightlingsea, Tollesbury and Maldon; also 
at Harwich, which, of course, is a big port. 

We left home directly after breakfast, 
or almost directly as the car wouldn't 
start. We had planned to stay the night 
at Colchester as my father knew of a good 
pub. there—at least he called it a pub., it 
was really an A.A. hotel. Our car is an 
Austin twelve 1932 model we got second- 
hand. We reached Colchester in time for 
tea, having had sandwiches on the way. 
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We didn’t stop anywhere, not even at 
Chelmsford, as we went round it along the 
new by-pass road. I wanted to see 
Chelmsford as I like seeing towns I 
haven’t seen before, but my father said 
we could stop there on the way back. It 
is rather a dull drive. 

When you come to Colchester from the 
Marks Tey side you get quite a surprise 
when you find you are almost there. It 
looks much higher up than you’d think, 
and there are hardly any suburbs that 
side, so it looks like one of those prints 
you see of medizeval towns sticking straight 
up out of the fields, and a huge square 
tower makes you think it’s the cathedral. 
Really it’s not a cathedral at all but a 
water tower, but I took a photo of it all the 
same, 1. The Colchester people call it 
Jumbo. 

We spent the evening looking round. 
There are a lot of churches and Roman 
remains and things in Colchester, and an 
awful Town Hall that my father didn’t 
like much though he said it was in 
a very sound tradition. There is also the 
Castle, which doesn’t look much, but my 
father said some of the walls were 30 ft. 
thick. We couldn’t go into the Museum 
inside because it was closed, but I was 
quite glad because flint arrow-heads and 
things like that are awfully dull, and the 
same everywhere. In some side streets 
there are some very nice Georgian houses, 
7, and I also found some yellow brick 
almshouses by the water-tower, round 
three sides of a big lawn with Provident 
1837, 11, written on them. 














EYES AND NO EYES IN EAST ANGLIA 


At 


3, a steep Georgian 
street, with the Meth- 
odist Chapel at the 
top. 


Manningtree : 


4, malting houses. 


5, the far corner of the 
High Street; where 
it turns down towards 
the river. 


6, Manningtree rail- 
way station. 


7. beautiful Georgian 
house in Colchester. 





I slept in a room looking into the court- 
yard of the hotel, with an awful flower 
wallpaper and shiny furniture. I don’t 
know why so many bedrooms have a 
dressing-table right in front of the window 
with a huge swing mirror on it that cuts 
off all the light. But there was a lamp 
over the head of the bed with a switch 


of its own so you could read in_ bed. 

We started off first thing next morning 
to go to Harwich, We went through 
Ardleigh, where we stopped for my father 
to look at the church, but he said it had 
been over-restored. Next we got to 
Manningtree which is a town not a village 
on the Stour, which is quite wide here, 


and is a proper port. Manningtree is one 
of the nicest small Georgian towns I have 
seen, and is full of funny-shaped malting 
houses, 4. The main street runs parallel 
to the river and there are other streets of 
small red-brick Georgian houses running 
off it very steeply uphill and a part at the 
top with grander houses and a Methodist 
Chapel with a cupola, 3. I looked in the 
guide-book we had brought with us to 
see what it said about Manningtree, but 
all it said was: 

A small market town on the south bank of 
the navigable Stour. The town includes the 
parish of Manningtree and parts of the parishes 
of Mistley and Lawford. The church (St. 
Michael), erected in 1616, and twice enlarged, 
is a poor building, of brick. There are extensive 
maltings, and a considerable trade is carried 
on in iron and timber. 


Then it goes on to Manuden and 
Maplestead. It seemed very silly not to 
tell people what a nice town it is and all 
about the rows of little Georgian houses. 
It is true the church is poor—you’d hardly 
notice it—but there are lots of other things 
to make up. Of course my father was 
disappointed about the church but he had 
to admit it was a nice place when I made 
him stop and explore, and he even admitted 
that the classical Methodist chapel on the 
hill suited the town very well. He said 
the detail was very coarse and it lacked 
the typically English quality of Gothic 
churches. I said I liked Methodist chapels 
better than real churches, which made 
him rather annoyed and he said the 
English parish church was a_ heritage 
everyone ought to be proud of. Of course 
I didn’t really mean it. At any rate 
Methodist chapels haven't always been 
restored. 

I forgot to say that on the way into 
Manningtree we passed the railway station, 
6, (which is some way from the town) and 
it is the best country railway station I 
ever saw. It has very long platforms 
with those roofs with pointed wooden 
teeth all along the edge, quite open and 
supported on very very thin iron pillars, 
and it stands at the top of a slope, with 
holly trees all round. It is painted {that 
vellow-ochre colour you only get in railway 
stations. I said I thought country railway 
stations were an English heritage too. 

After going along the main street of 
Manningtree, 5, the road turns sharp to the 
left and brings you right out in the open, 
with lots of boats and things lying on 
the mud, and then turns to the right 
and runs along close beside the river 
to Mistley. Mistley is the name of the 
next place. It is a funny place because 
you can’t really tell where it begins or 
leaves off, so it isn’t like a proper village. 
But it is an awfully interesting place with 
some very queer things in it. The first 
queer thing you see is two big towers 
exactly alike with domes on top, 8, standing, 
in a cemetery-place between the road and 
the river as you come from Manningtree. 
They weren’t very well kept; it must be a 
dis-used cemetery, and some of the plaster 
was falling off showing the bricks under- 
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~seme 2 
At Mistley. a village and small port on 
the Essex bank of the river Stour. there is 
an unexpected swan in the main street. 
Several times life-size and painted in 
natural colours. it is perched in the centre 
of a small circular pond. The setting is 
a tiny square, formed of brick and plaster 
houses. Along one side of the pond flows 
the main stream of motor trafhie going 
to Harwich. 


~~ on, 
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At Mistley : 8, a pair of strange monu- 
ments in a disused cemetery at the end 
of the main village street ; 11, a closer 
view of one of the monuments ; 9 and 10, 
dock machinery and huge brick ware- 
house buildings on Mistley wharves. 











neath. My father said the detail was 
Adam and they had large glass fan-lights 
in the lower storey like the ones over the 
doors in Adam houses. The R.A.C. scout 
on duty there told me where to stand to 
take a photo. He said they always stood 
about there. I asked him if he knew what 
the towers were. He said yes he did, they 
were the two towers of a new church thev 
had started to build and then not gone on 
with. My father said afterwards that was 
nonsense; they couldn't be the towers cf a 
church. He said he thought they must be 
family monuments of some kind, but he 
couldn’t quite place them. The close-up 
photo I took, 11, makes them look like Italy 
because of the cypresses. 

At the other end of the village street 
there was another queer thing. The street 
widened out to make a kind of square and 
in the middle of it was a round pond raised 
up inside some railings. In the middle of 
the pond was stuck a figure of a swan 
about three times life-size, all painted in 
natural colours, 2 and Plate ii. It looked 
very nice though we couldn’t think what 
it was for. We looked in the guide-bcok 
but the silly book said nothing either 
about the swan or the queer towers, or 
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about the village itself. All it said under 
Mistley was : 

On south bank of the Stour, possesses a 
substantial quay where a considerable trade is 
carried on in corn and malt. The church (St. 
Mary) is a fine modern building of Kentish rag, 
14th cent. style, erected in 1870-1, with tower 
and spire 140 ft. high. At the west end are 
several mural monuments removed from the 
old church. 

We passed that church and even my 
father didn’t want to stop. Guides don’t 
seem to notice anything at all but Gothic 
churches (even if they aren’t really old) 
and earthworks and Roman_ remains. 
There was a red brick building looking 
out on the swan that might have been a 
custom house. We walked down from 
the swan to look at the wharves, 9 and 10, 
which were very nice ones with barges with 
big red sails and very tall vellow and red 
brick warehouses. There was a shed open, 
full up to the ceiling with sacks of malt. 

Harwich is on a peninsula, but it isn’t 
really a large place when you get there. 
Near the middle of the town, by the railway 
station, there is a tall lighthouse in the 
middle of the street, 12, at least it must 
have been a lighthouse once but now it 
looks as if it is lived in like an ordinary 








house, and it has a chimney added on. It 
is painted grey outside. You would get 
a lovely view from the platform at the 
top. It is built of brick when you get 
close up, 13, with the front door on the 
first floor with an iron baleony and a flight 
of outside stairs. Next to it is a Salvation 
Army citadel, 19, built to look like a 
citadel with battlements, which I thought 
was a good idea. 

Harwich has a little promenade where 
you can watch the shipping coming in 
and out of the harbour with public lava- 
tories and railings, and a very derelict 
hotel that has been closed down. We had 
tea in the little hotel next door, in an 
upstairs room that the others said was 
hideous. It had dark blue wallpaper with 
a large pattern, a lot of big pieces of fur- 
niture varnished black or chocolate brown, 
and thick lace curtains, but it had a lot of 
awfully interesting things hanging on the 
walls like brass cobras to put a candle in 
and African knives and things and a pie- 
ture (my father said it was a Steel En- 


graving) called “ The Last Eleven at 
Maiwand ” with some soldiers—I didn’t 
count them, but I suppose there were 


eleven—firing with sun helmets on and 








some dead ones on the ground, and a 
horse lying down, with rolling eyes, in the 
foreground. While we were having tea a 
hig steamer came into the harbour. — It 
had a red, white and blue flag which I 
think is the Dutch one, but my father 
didn’t know. It looked awfully grand 
steaming past the windows without making 
any noise, but my mother said it was a 
shame when there were so many English 
ships lying idle. 

From Harwich we drove along secondary 
roads across country, stopping at places to 
look at the churches. The one at Wix was 
restored in 1888, the one at Weeley was 
rebuilt, except for the tower, in 1881, and 
the one at Thorpe-le-Soken was all rebuilt 
in 1876, but my father found some 
interesting bits, and I found a nice row 
of brick cottages near Thorpe-le-Soken. 

We finished up in’ the evening at 
Brightlingsea, where everyone was very 
busy getting ready for the yachting 
season. It’s not a very interesting place. 
The town is so far from the water-front 
that it’s not like a waterside town at all. 
By the quays there was a nice ship- 
builder's shed, 14. painted khaki colour, 
covered with interesting lettering in pink 
and white and blue. I would like to be a 
sign-writer and do things like that. I 
don't see why it is overdone like my 
father said: the lettering on my father’s 
drawings has all the S’s falling over 
sideways and a kink in the cross-parts 
of the A’s. The nicest things besides the 
shipyard were all the shops that sold rope 
and anchors and charts and things. The 
church has a lot of good brasses and a fine 
eighteenth-century monument which my 
father said was very typical of the work of 
the period. IT thought the Town Hall. 18. 
was very funny, and [asked my father if he 
thought it had been the subject of an open 
competition, Wivenhoe is a much nicer 
place: only a village, but with nice quays 
and more boats lying on the mud and 
almost nothing but jolly good little houses 
in regular streets. It’s funny how you 
can tell from the look of it, even in the 
middle of the village, if a village has 
something to do with the sea. I took 
a photo in a street in Wivenhoe that 
reminds you of boats and things at once. 
16. Perhaps it’s because they use tar 
a lot. Also you always seem to find 
houses with bow fronts along the quays 
in places like this, 15. Perhaps sailors like 
them to live in when they retire. The 
guide-book says Wivenhoe suffered badly 
in the great earthquake in 1884—the only 
interesting thing in the guide-book so far. 
Otherwise it only tells you about the 
church (** 15th cent. style, lavishly restored 
in 1860 at a cost of £3,000 *’). 

From Wivenhoe we had to go back to 
Colchester as you can’t take cars on the 
ferry that goes across the Colne there to 
Fingringhoe. Wivenhoe Park has aw- 
fully pretty gate-lodges, 24, with pointed 


windows and a _ veranda with a_ roof 


with tooth edging like the country rail- 
way stations. I said I thought they 
were lovely but my father said they were 
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At Harwich: 
12, the grey 
lighthouse in the 
middle of the 
town, converted 
into a home; 
13, the same light- 
house; a detail 
of the doorway. 
14. shed at 
Brightlingsea 
with coloured 
lettering. 15, bow- 


fronted houses on 


the quays at 
Wivenhoe. 16, a 
nautical corner 
in the village. 
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17, the village 
street at Tolles- 
hunt D’ Arey, with 
brick and weather- 
boarded cottages. 
18, Brightling- 
sea Town Hall. 
19, The castella- 
ted citadel of the 
Salvation Army. 
Harwich. 20, the 
railway station 
at Tolleshunt 
D’Arecy. 21, 
cottages planned 
in streets; Great 
Totham, near 
Maldon. 
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Victorian. We spent the rest of the day 
driving about the part between the Colne 
and the Blackwater, visiting lots of 
villages and going into all the churches. 
We came back to the main road again at 
Tiptree, where they make jam, and finished 
up at Maldon. It is not such rich-looking 
country as it is near the Suffolk border, 
but it is very nice and very well cultivated. 
The names of the villages sound awfully 
exciting. We went through Layer Marney 
and Layer de la Have, Malting Green and 
Abberton, Langenhoe, Layer Breton, 
Tolleshunt Knights, Tolleshunt Major and 
Tolleshunt d’Arey, and Peldon, Wig- 
borough, Tollesbury and Wickham Bishops. 
And all the ones close to the sea have 
creeks (called fleets where they get oysters) 
and marshes and saltings named after 
them too. 

Layer Marney has a wonderful gateway 
that my father said was very famous. It 
stands all by itself and looks quite different 
from anything else as if it had been 
moved there. There was lots about it in 
the guide-book this time. I think the 
small houses and cottages are nicer in 
Essex than almost anywhere: the kind 
built of wood with long horizontal boards, 
the brick ones and the plaster ones. What 
I particularly like is the habit of doing 
them differently on different sides. The 
white boarded cottages are often tarred 
black at the ends and so are the red brick 
ones, or the red brick ones are painted 
white. It seems such a good idea to 
paint any building a different colour round 
the corner and shows up its shape awfully 
well. I like the bright pink colour they 
sometimes distemper the plaster cottages, 
and the idea of painting the half-timber 
ones cream and white instead of black 
and white like they do in other places 
that often looks so untidy. Of course, 
these cottages must be awful to live in 
but no one seems to mind. They look 
as if there wasn’t much light inside and 
usually the street door opens straight 
into the living room straight off the 
pavement. I believe it’s the people who've 
never tried living in one that admire 
English villages most, but I suppose they're 
very warm. Of course, the guide-book 
doesn’t say anything about the villages 
at all except about the churches. 

Some of the churches were nice ones, 
particularly Layer Marney and Tolleshunt 
d’Arey. Langenhoe is an ugly new one 
beeause the old one was quite wrecked in 
the 1884 earthquake. Most of them had 
been restored. In one of them, I forget 
which, they were very proud of the pew- 
ends and the man there said they were 
all different. The vicar had written a 
little book about the church, that was 
sold for 6d. in aid of the Organ Fund. 
Mv father bought one. The Tolleshunt 
villages, 17, and Tollesbury are on a 
single-line railway running from Kelvedon 
and ending at Tollesbury, that hardly 
seems to be used at all. The station at 
Tolleshunt d’ Arey, 20, is the smallest station 
I have seen. I went to look at it while 
my father was measuring the font. Tolles- 








bury is a port too, for oysters, with a 
pier of its own on the Blackwater. 
Coming into Tiptree we passed a four- 
cross-roads with a shop at each corner. I 
thought it was rather funny, all four shops 
were butchers’ shops, and the butchers 
were standing outside looking at each 
other. One shop had ** Butchery * written 
up over it which I thought meant some- 


thing quite different. All round here 
there were an awful lot of little villas 
being built, all pretty beastly which 


seemed so silly when they had such nice 
brick cottages left to copy from. They all 
had names like Redcote, Fairdawn, New- 
haven, Goodview and Littleholme. They 
grow fruit all round there to make into 
jam, and there were orchards and orchards 
of fruit trees. The blossom looked nice, 
but things like fruit don’t make nearly 
such nice scenery as farming; they’re 
rather untidy. Of course, the market 
gardening we saw everywhere much nearer 
London is a lot worse. It makes every- 
thing look an awful mess. We kept on 
hearing the cuckoo. 

I saw a lovely big monkey-puzzle tree 
in a front garden and wanted to take a 
photo of it but my father wouldn’t stop. 
Near Great Totham, where we stopped 
to look at the church, I saw some interest- 
ing rows of small cottages, 21, built in 
narrow, parallel streets. I had never seen 
them grouped together in a small space like 
that before right in the country, and not 
even in a village. There were four 
rows of plastered cottages two storeys 
high with the front doors of one row 


22, « fur 


brick factory 
on the canal at 
Maldon. 23, 


the Friends’ 
Meeting 
House at 
Chelmsford, 
opposite the 
station. 24. 


Victorian 
gate-lodge to 
Wivenhoe 
Park. 


looking on to the backs of the next, 
with one long slate roof and trellis-work 
porches. I showed them to my father and 
said I thought it was the best thing to 
do about ribbon development (though 


these were old ones), but he said that 
people preferred at least being semi- 


detached, and a country cottage ought to 
have plenty of individuality. The best 
thing about Maldon, which is high up on 
a hill, was an awfully good old factory, 22, 
in yellow brick at the bottom of the hill 
beside one of the creeks, really in Hey- 





temple made solid. There is nothing else 
special in Maldon, which is quite a big 
place. The hill leading up into the town 
from Heybridge is very steep, and then 
the main street slopes gradually down to 
the river end where they have bathing 
places. Of course it is a port, though 
there didn’t seem to be much going on. 
Of course both Colchester and Chelmsford 
are ports too, as the rivers are navigable 
right up. 

Our last day we started from Maldon 
and drove to Chelmsford along the road 
via Danbury. There is nothing to write 
about this, as Danbury is an ordinary sort 
of place, though it looks quite exciting in 
the distance from the Chelmsford side, as 
it stands on such a sudden hill and the 
country round is very flat. The church is 
an interesting one, although, according to 
the guide-book, the last restoration was 
‘“a vigorous one under Sir Gilbert Scott 
in 1866-7." Just beyond Danbury is 
Danbury Palace belonging to the Bishop 
of Rochester. It is a big house, red all 
over, in a nice’ park with beautiful 
trees. 

We stopped in Chelmsford for a_ bit. 
It has one nice wide street with the Shire 
Hall at the end of it, but that is about all. 
The cathedral isn’t really one at all. I 
rather liked the Friends’ Meeting House 
near the station, 23. Then we went back to 
London again along the way we had 
come, and got home late in the evening 


bridge. It looked huge and like a Greek after a very enjoyable four days’ tour. 
ats 
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Of the buildings completed in London during the past month perhaps the most 


spectacular is the new shop in Sloane Square for Peter Jones. This is only the 
first instalment of a larger scheme, but even as now completed sets a standard 
of straightforward urban design that, in disorderly London, badly needs to be 
maintained. The corner site, as shown in 1, has been treated in elevation in a 
massive dignified way, though perhaps the very close spacing of the vertical 
mullions gives an unnecessarily restless effect to the wall-surface. An excellent 
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feature is the long range of show windows, which runs round the whole base of 
the building with minimum obstruction, as can be seen in 2. This is achieved by 
cantilevering all the front wall as well as the canopy over the pavement from 
internal stanchions. The wall spandrels between the windows on the upper 
floors are faced with glass, coloured a greyish green. 3 is the plan, showing 
efficient use of a difficult-shaped site. The architects are Slater and Moberly, 
with Professor C. H. Reilly and W. Crabtree as consulting architects. 
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Mr. Joseph Emberton, the architect of Simpson’s store in Piccadilly, the second 
of the three shop buildings here illustrated, has also set, perhaps under even 
more difficult circumstances, a standard of urban design that deserves emulation. 
Among the essays in various academic styles that form its immediate neighbours, 
his building stands out as noticeably sensible and contemporary, with real 


1 ~ 4 oh lid 











refinement of its own kind. It is appropriate that its predecessor on the same 
site, James Pennethorne’s Geological Museum, was the best piece of architecture 
in the Piccadilly of a few years ago. A facing of Portland stone was demande 
for this building by the landlords, but it has been used frankly as a facing materia! 
without pretending to be structural. The elevation is particularly effective 2 
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10 


= as seen in 4, the modern demands of neon lighting having been fully 
ee as an influence in elevational design. The interior, two departments 
pate st rege in 5 and 8, has been very thoroughly detailed. The service 
aca of the different departments have been well utilized to give each its 

Character (note the interesting small-scale pattern effect of the shoe cases 
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in 8) while a homogeneity of style is still preserved throughout the building. 
10 is the staircase which, while excellent in colour and finish, is again made a 
little restless by the very closely-spaced window mullions. 6 and 7 are the 
ground floor and typical upper floor plans and 9 a section. The construction 
is of welded steel supporting panel walls of brickwork. 
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12 


This is the reconstruction of an existing building in Golders Green : a ladies’ 
clothing store, planned on three floors, with a deeply-recessed shop-window 
arcade, entered on the corner, as seen in the exterior, 11 and 15. The elevation 
is designed in simple bright colours with sheets of plate glass set in a curved 
wall faced with opaque grey glass. A clever use of standard material is 
shown in the ground floor show-windows, which rest on ordinary rolled steel 


10. 
tt. 
. Supporting stancheon. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
. Anti-condensation vent. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29: 


38. 


. Cornice cement ren- 


dered. 


. Ventilation louvres. 


. Cement rendered 
window framing. 
. Grey opaque - glass 
facing. 
. Metal letters with free- 
standing neon tubing. 
. Blind box. 
. Cellulosed wall-board. 
. Gearing of blind. 
. Flexible mirror - glass 
facing. 
Terrazzo paving and 
riser. 
Neon lettering (blue). 


Metal light-box with 
prismatic glass panels. 
15 in. x 4 in. metal 
channel forming stall- 
board riser. 

Rolled steel joist 
supporting light-box 
and top of show-case. 
Sun-blind. 


Inside show-window, 
painted white. 

Inside show-window, 
dark grey obscure 
glass sliding sashes. 

Reinforced concrete 
column, painted red 
ochre. 

. Screen; blue flexible 
glass facing. 

Neon letters (red). 

First floor show 

windows. 

Lead covering to blind 
box. 

Stainless steel glazing 
bead. 

Trough lighting. 

Sliding plate - glass 
sashes to island show- 
window. 

False ceiling. 

Door glazed with 
Georgian and wired 
plate. 


. Stainless stee! tubular 


handles. 

. Accessible space for 
lights and services in- 
side shop. 

"interior fittings. 

. Ventilation louvres. 

. Translucent glass 
sliding sashes. 

“binterior fittings. 

Lighting for first floor 

show-windows. 

. Cleaners’ cupboard. 

. Mat. 

. Counters. 

. Fixtures. 

. Pneumatic tube 
stations. 

. Light panels. 

. Lift. 

. Reinforced concrete 
column. 

. Grey glass panel. 


48. Showcase. 
oy ; 49. Electric switchboard. 
iy 1 50. Sliding doors. 


. Pneumatic tube station. 


$$: af 52. Telephone switch- 


board; inquiries. 


16 53. Pneumatic tube motor 


and pump. 


54. Boilers. 

A.) Show windows; win- 
B. + dow bottom in ply- 
C.} wood; lighting by 


prismatic glass panels. 


channels, the glass being flush with the outside edge of the flange and the web 


being exposed and painted grey, giving a conveniently 


recessed base. The 


interior, 12 and 13, is again very thoroughly detailed, particularly in the lighting, 
and the whole effect has a slightly fashionable, well-groomed air, most appro- 


priate to the subject. 14 and 16 are the ground floor 
through the front. The architect was Erndé Goldfinger with 


plan and a section 
R. Jensen as assistant. 
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ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE, 


19 36, 
BY DARCY 


ONcE a year, when May comes round 
and brings with it the Summer Exhibition, 
the Royal Academy, in what would seem 
to be a spirit of contemptuous charity, 
gives a small and remote chamber to the 


illustration by drawings and models of 


current Architecture. It is then, when 
the visitor has diflidently broken the 
hush of this quiet little room, and has 


cast about him a furtive glance to see if 


he is observed, that he is tempted to ask 
himself, as the Irishman in a street brawl] 
once did, * Is this a private fight or can 
anyone join in?”  Phrased in other 
words, he is saying to himself, ** Am I 
intruding on a scene not intended for me, 
John Citizen, man-in-the-street, but one 
reserved for a profession which keeps 
itself to itself, only admitting perhaps 
a few laymen to its councils? ~ 


If that is somewhere near the truth of 


the impressions gained by the ordinary 
visitor to the Architectural Room, then 
there follow these questions in natural 
sequence, * Is this room intended by the 
Royal Academy to interest the general 
public in Architecture? If so, has it 
succeeded in its purpose better this vear 
than it has in others? Has it ever 
succeeded in any year? If not, what is the 
matter with it and what can be done to 
put it right?” 

The answer to all these questions 
depends entirely on the stand taken about 
the importance of the best 
showing to the general public what the 
Royal Academicians believe to be some 
of the best examples of the Architecture 
of the day. My own view is that the 
Architectural Room in its present form 
and with its present conditions never has 
claimed, and never will claim, anything 
more than the merest shadow of interest 
among the general public. Why? Be- 
cause the public do not go to the Royal 
Academy for any other purpose than to 
see pictures and possibly glance at a 
little sculpture. It is not because they 
take no interest in architecture—that 
is far from being the case. It is because 
they do not look upon the Summer 
Exhibition as the proper place to show 
that interest. This is not the least 
surprising. People cannot be expected to 
look at large quantities of pictures and 
sculpture, and at the same time examine 
at length, and in detail, illustrations of 
architecture (which must be so examined 
if they are to mean anything), all in one 
morning or afternoon. 

If the Roval Academy wants to see 
a greater interest taken in architecture 
by its visitors, and it is evident nowadays 
that such interest has only to be fanned 
skilfully in order for it to leap into flames, 
then it must recognize certain factors 
which at the moment it ignores. These 
are that: first, it is quite useless to 
throw a crumb or two of architecture 


Architectural renderings at the Royal Acad- 
emy Summer Evhibition : 1, Ashley Chase. 
Dorset, by Guy Dawber (drawn by P. D. 
Hepworth) ; 2, London University, by Charles 
Holden (dracn by R. Myerscough Walker) : 
3, The National Archives Building, Washing- 
ton, by John R, Pope: 4, Central Offices. 
Hertford, by C. I. James and S. Rowland 
Pierce (drawn by J. D. M. Harvey): 5. New 
Government Offices, Whitehall, by Vincent 
Harris (drawn by William Walcot), 
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mixed with a little stained glass into 
the middle of the large meal of painting 
and sculpture served up yearly at the 
Summer Exhibition; secondly, — that 
architecture, being an art in itself, can- 
not be shown at all at any exhibition, 
it can only in part be illustrated ; further, 
that such illustrations need not be 
confined to graphic art at all, since 
a large-scale photograph may very often 
be a far more successful method of 
illustrating a building than a rendered 
drawing; lastly, that such an exhibition, 
to be in any way representative, needs 
a great deal of wall space and much time 
to take it in. 

The only possible way of fulfilling all 
these conditions is to hold a separate 
exhibition altogether at a time different 
from the Summer Exhibition, but not 
necessarily every vear. In this way the 
Royal Academy, which still carries, 
whatever anyone may say to the con- 
trary, very great prestige in the public 
estimation, could prove that they do care 
deeply for the future of architecture, 
and furthermore, that as an Academy of 
Arts they do consider that the main- 
tenance of a high standard of architecture 
is their very immediate concern. 

Treated, then, from the point of view 
of what it actually is, a show of rendered 
drawings depicting, on closer examination, 
various scenes of architectural interest, 
it may be said at once that the general 


ensemble of this vear’s exhibition is 
a great success. The walls give an 


impression of being not too closely hung 
or too carefully packed. Most of the 
drawings are good in themselves, what- 
ever may be said of their subjects. Since 
it is quite unfair to criticize any building 
from a perspective drawing (which, 
incidentally, is almost invariably found 
to be made by someone other than the 
author of the design itself), depicting 
only one aspect of a_ building, often 
without even a plan to explain it, the 
only reasonable attitude to adopt on the 
critic’s part is to recognize these facts 
and reserve his comment for the presen- 
tation and merits of the drawings, and 
for the pictorial qualities of the buildings 
which are to be discovered in them. 
The largest and by far the most 
arresting of these pictures, then, is 
a brilliantly executed street scene, 5, by 
Mr. Walcot (1438), where Mr. Vincent 
Harris's designs for the new Government 
offices in) Whitehall can he noticed. 









































Beyond the fact that these buildings 
are treated in a series of similar blocks, 
each crowned with a_ pavilion whose 
roof terminates in little pediments which 
unexpectedly do not face the street but 
are at right angles to it, the visitor will 
not gather much of the truth of this 
scheme when executed. About all he 
will be able to say to himself will be, 
* Well, this seems to be the sort of thing 
I should expect, nothing startlingly 
modern, all of it well up to the standard 
of the rest of the Government architecture 
in the neighbourhood.” Then there is 
Mr. T. S. Tait; he too is working for 
a government, that of his own native 
Scotland. He shows us an elevation of 
his new Edinburgh building with a fine 
drawing giving a view of an architecture 
of a very different kind from that of its 
sister in Whitehall. An intensely vigorous, 
rather heavy, dominating thing, it leaves 
no room for half and half opinions. 
Edinburgh will either accept it whole- 
heartedly or reject it en bloc. 

Another street scene depicts Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s designs for the completion of 
what he has already executed in Piccadilly 
Circus. This is a far more explanatory 
though infinitely less exciting, picture 
than Mr. Walcot’s. 

There is an exquisitely delicate pencil 
drawing, 3, of Mr. John Russell Pope’s 
National Archives Building in Washington, 
U.S.A. This certainly is an exception to 
the rule, because it is a real architectural 
drawing, explaining very well the building 
as a whole, and doing much to suggest 
what one knows is certainly true, that it 
is beautifully detailed. One wonders how 
it got here, but it is a very welcome 
addition to the Exhibition and, one hopes, 


will be the forerunner of many other 
exhibits from distinguished architects 
practising outside the United Kingdom. 

In the same category, of drawings 


which are successful in illustrating the 
whole of a building project, can be 
included one which illustrates very well 
a worthy subject. This is vet another 
example of Sir G. G. Scott's astonishing 
mastery of monumental brickwork, his 
design for the Park Royal Brewery. 

Mr. Charles Holden’ has chosen 
Mr. Mvyerscough Walker to illustrate his 
London University with a_ strikingly 
theatrical drawing, 2, for a building con- 
ceived on such ascetic lines. In these days 
of flood lighting, however, there is this to 
be said, that the drawing very probably 
gives an extremely accurate representation 
of one, the night, aspect of what is 
surely some day going to be one of the 


sights of London. 





Just on the other side of the 
doorway hangs a spirited drawing by 
Mr. Hepworth, 1, of Mr. Guy Dawber’s 


Diploma work, Ashley Chase. This 
house reminds one of the good old 
days when there would have been a 


couple of dozen houses of this scale in 
each year’s exhibition. Today domestic 
architecture seems to be confined to very 
modest dimensions. This exhibit of 
Mr. Dawber’s shows him at his best, 
a master of vernacular building. 


Messrs. IXnapp - Fisher, Powell and 
Russell send their Imperial Service 
College, Windsor; a very nice, well- 


balanced block of brick houses with 
no nonsense about them. The drawing 
is by Mr. Knapp-Fisher himself, and in 
spite of bearing a curious resemblance 
to a coloured almanac, probably because 


of its layout, it is a very able and 
attractive piece of work. 
Of the civic buildings shown, the 


two most important are Messrs. C. H. 
James and S. R. Pierce’s Hertfordshire 
Council Offices, 4, and Mr. Webber's 
Municipal Offices at Dagenham, 9. The 
former bears the hall-mark of the sensitive 
work one is learning to expect from these 
two able men. It is shown in a charming 
simply-stated drawing by Mr. Harvey who 
has many other examples of his attractive 
draughtsmanship in the room, all, be it 
said, to the decided enhancement of their 
subjects. Mr. Webber’s design shows this 
virile and successful architect at work in 
a mood strange to him and to us, one that 
suggests it was forced by the dictates of 
fashion and not conviction. 

Mr. Edward Maufe exhibits what 
appears to be a tempora painting of the 
interior of his Guildford Cathedral. In 
spite of being unmercifully ** skied,”’ it 
managed to arrest with its simple grey 
masses and its atmosphere of peace and 
dignity. Turning from the care of the 
soul to that of the body and the mind, 
we find one good _ hospital, Messrs. 
Waterhouse and Ripley’s, and one good 
school, by Sir J. Burnet, Tait and Lorne. 
ach illustrated very well, the former by 
Mr. L. Roberts in a very pleasant, old- 
fashioned brown wash drawing, and the 
latter by Mr. Mverscough Walker, in a 
dashing, flaunting style well suited to the 
slickness of its subject. 

Mention has already been made of 
Mr. Dawber’s House. The rest of the 
domestic architecture is like it in one 
sense, that is to say, it is all traditional 
and the sort of thing that might have 
been seen in the Academy in pre-War days. 
Clearly the hanging committee was having 
nothing to do with concrete and _ plate 
glass and flat roofs and very little windows 
and very large ones. Is it wise? Perhaps 
this story may be of interest. Two young 
men came in and looked for some time at 
one of the exhibits. One said ** Now that’s 
exactly the kind of house Id love to 
live in.” The other said ** Would you? 
It would make me vomit.”* I cannot close 
this notice without making mention of 
one quite trifling little design. 6. It 
is a pavilion on the Foundling Site by 
Mr. Bucknell. and quite the most amusing 
and imaginative little thing in the room. 


6, Pavilion on the Foundling Site, by L. Il. 
Bucknell ; 7, The Royal Pavilion, Ascot, by 
A. E. Richardson and C. Lovett Gill; 8, St. 
Austell Bay Hotel, by Louis de Sovssons 
(drawn by N. Westwood): 9, Municipal 
Offices, Dagenham, by E. Berry Webber (drain 
by Cyril Farey). 
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Whittinghame College is a boarding school for 
about 100 boys at Preston Park, a suburb of 
Brighton. It is constructed in reinforced concrete 
and welded steel and has been planned as a long 
two-storied block with three single-storey wings 
at right-angles to it, as shown in the isometric 
drawing, 1. The centre wing has not been 
included in the scheme as now completed, but will 
be added, together with an extra storey on the 
main block, at some future date to increase the 
capacity of the school to 200. Another single- 
storey block on the north side of the main building 
houses the assembly hall. 2 is a general view 


looking into the playground space between the 
two wings. 











































































































The main block, two storeys 
in height, contains, on one 
side of a central entrance 
hall, the libraries and com- 
mon rooms, and on the other 
the dining-room and kitchen, 
all on the ground floor, and 
two large dormitories above. 
The classrooms occupy the 
two single-storey wings. 
Direct circulation between 
the central portions and the 
gardens that surround the 
building is by means of an 
open loggia on the north side 
of the main block, separating 
it from the assembly hall. A 
subsidiary service corridor 
runs along the south side, 
cross - ventilation in the 
rooms still being maintained 
by means of  clerestory 
windows above the corridor 
roof. In the case of the 
classroom wings a_ similar 
plan is employed; the wings 
being one room in depth with 
an external corridor of less 
height to allow clerestory 
windows for cross ventila- 
tion. The main windows of 
the classrooms look out on 
the central gardens and re- 
ceive sunshine throughout 
the morning—the part of the 
day when they are chiefly 
occupied. The dormitories on 
the upper floor are also cross 
“ ventilated and the dividing 
partitions are not carried 
up to full ceiling height 
to allow better circulation of 
air and warmth and easier 
supervision. 3 shows the 
west classroom wing with 
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the classroom doors opening 
off the external corridor. 
6 shows the central portion 
of the main block with, 
below, the lavatory connec- 
tion to the future wing, and 
above, the large window 
lighting the staircase and part 
of the range of dormitory 
windows. 4 and 5 are first 
and ground floor plans. 7 
shows the single-storey, 
free-standing changing-room 
block, which serves at the 
same time the gymnasium 
and the playing fields. 8 
shows the end of the loggia, 
looking up the flight of stairs 
that forms the main school 
entrance. The main block is 
constructed in reinforced 
concrete (see 10 on next 
page), with walls acting as 
beams carrying their own 
weight and half the floor 
load. There is a central 
spine beam with thin wall 
stanchions with hollow-tile 
floors spanning across it. 
The classroom wings are 
constructed in lightweight 
welded steel with dove-tail 
steel- sheet covering and 
concrete screed. The floors 
are concrete with cork 
insulation. The interiors 
are simply furnished with 
plaster, painted, and ply- 
wood panelling, the per- 
missible expenditure being 
strictly limited. The total 
cost of the building is about 
£16,000, giving the low 
cubic rate of 10!d. per cubic 
foot. 7 
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9 is a view in the central entrance hall, 
showing the foot of the cantilevered spiral 
staircase. 11 shows the same staircase 
from the back of the hall. 10 isa diagram 
drawn to show the structural principles 
of the main block. 12 is a view into the 
central garden through the windows of 
one of the classrooms. 
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To have built the first gin-palace in 
England, to have invented that form of 
sepulchral monument known as_ the 
* severed column,” and to have been 
the first architect in history to use 
cast-iron for the roofing of buildings, 
are the three chief claims made to fame 
by John Buonarotti Papworth. 

Born in 1775, plain Mr. John 
Papworth was the son of a tradesman— 
a term used then in its proper sense, as 
most things were in the eighteenth 
century—in the Office of Works. He 
was one of the last of a great race of 
plasterers and ornamental — stueccoists 
who by his skill became the first man 
in the Kingdom in the practice of the art. 
He worked for Sir William Chambers, 
James Wyatt and “Athenian” Stuart. 
As a man he was ambidextrous and 
very proud. 

Papworth’s second name, Buonarotti. 
was added in 1815, after he had painted 
a picture entitled “A Tropheum”~ to 
record the victory of Waterloo. It 
was sent to the Academy but was not 
hung, * to the great disappointment of 
his friends, and to himself a great 
injustice,” as his chief clerk remarks: 
~ but that jealousy in some quarters did 
what it could, I confidently aver.” 
Nevertheless, his friends paid full com- 
pliment to the composition which, they 
swore, manifested more of the great 
Tuscan fullness than the work of any 
other artist of the day, and to show that 
they meant it they bestowed upon him 
the second name of Michael Angelo. 

The title following his already sup- 
plemented name, “Architect to the King 


_ The source of practically all the informa- 
tion concerning Papworth is the biography 
written by his son. It was privately 
published, but there is a copy of it in the 
R.1.B.A. Library. 
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of Wurtemburg,” is suggestive of pat- 
ronage in the grand eighteenth century 
manner. ; 
that popularity enjoyed by * The 
English Taste ~*~ throughout Europe in 
the days of our Regency. English 
horses and English dogs overran the 
Continent, ** The Repository of the Arts” 
was as much reverenced as the works 
of Nimrod as an encyclopedia of English 
taste and behaviour, and English archi- 
tects were imported, especially in the 
vase of the German principalities, to 
build sedate mansions and villas in the 
severe style dictated by the English 
interpretation of the Second Classical 
Period. In 1816 King 
Wurtemburg made overtures to Pap- 
worth respecting his ‘intention to 
anglicize some of the Royal Domains.” 
But the plans seem to have been too 
expensive to carry out, the drawings 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy 
where they were much admired by 
Soane and Lord Elgin, and Papworth 
was awarded the diploma of ‘Architect 
to the King.” This honour. we are told, 
was a lasting source of gratification to 
him. 

And perhaps, before going further in 
advancing the claims of this remarkable 
man, it would ke as well to substantiate 
the first three with which we have 
effected his introduction. The gin- 
palace was built at No. 94, Holkorn 
Hill, for Messrs. Thompson and Fearon 
in 1829-32. In 1879 his son proudly 
claimed priority for it in that particular 
sphere of English architecture which, 
although so much lavish design and so 
many precious materials have been 
expended on it, still lacks a biographer. 
For many years the facade of this 
building was considered a feature of art 
in that formerly inartistic and undesir- 
able locality. The * severed column ” 


But it is only an instance of 


William of 


funereal monument, without whose 
replica no decent cemetery in the 
Anglo-Saxon world is complete, con- 
sisted of a Grecian fluted shaft, broken 
at the top, where it had a wreath 
around it. It was erected on the Field 
of Waterloo to the memory of Colonel 
Gordon, of a Highland Regiment, who 
fell in the battle. 

The iron roofs, of 30-ft. span, were 
used at Galloway’s Engineering Factory 
in Smithfield in 1821. They remained 
perfect until the demolition of the 
building many years later. 

But it is as a town planner that 
Papworth will be remembered. Born 
into the only age in which this country 
took town-planning seriously, and some- 
what over-shadowed by the great figure 
of Nash, he has never been awarded 
quite the notice he deserves; but the 
greater part of Cheltenham remains 
today as a memorial to his powers in this 
capacity. In 1825 he met Pearson 
Thompson, the owner of a large plot of 
land which was eventually laid out 


by Papworth and given the name of 


the Montpelier Estate. It is almost 
unknown today except by its inhabitants, 
consisting for the most part of retired 
Service people, who, taking first-class 
stucco work for granted, are blissfully 
unaware of its increasing scarcity. 
Besides the Estate, Papworth designed 
the Rotunda (taking the place of the 
old Pump Room)and many neighbouring 
houses and terraces in Cheltenham, 
which, in ‘spite of additions and sul- 
tractions since his day, still remains one 
of the most beautiful and orderly towns 
in the country. 

About two years later he met another 
remarkable man. This was William 
Bullock, traveller, naturalist, and anti- 
quarian. His collections of works of 
art, objects of natural history, and many 
curiosities brought by Captain Cook 
from the South Seas, were for many vears 
a great draw at the Egyptian Hall in 
Piccadilly. Having won the admira- 
tion of the public ky his spectacular 
adventures in Mexico, where he became 
the friend of the Emperor, he published 
a book called “A Sketch of a Journey 
through the Western States of North 
America.” In this he tried to entice 
people to join him in a_ proposed 
emigration to Cincinnati, where he had 
bought a large tract of land on the Ohio 





river with the intention of developing 
a “town of retirement,” to be called 
Hygeia. Papworth, already a fashion- 
able architect, was engaged to draw up 
the plans of this Utopia. But, alas, the 
speculation was a failure. Mr. Bullock 
had been deceived. 

Papworth had so much work to do 
that he was not very put out over this. 
He immediately set to and designed the 
Maison Dieu Estate at Dover, another 
good example of planning which was 
not, however, carried out until many 
vears later. 

Two years previously his services had 
been engaged by two of the many 
companies formed in the first quarter of 
the century to project new thorough- 
fares in the City. Today, when all 
hope of unwinding the chronic chaos of 
City streets has all but disappeared, it is 
still interesting for us to consider the 
efforts made by past generations to 
combat the same problem. Papworth’s 
first scheme was to be called ™ New 
Mansion House Street,” to run from 
the Mansion House to the north end 
of Southwark Bridge. It is interesting 
to note that the cost of the scheme, 
including compensation, would have 
been £600,000. How much would it 
cost today, one wonders? The second 
proposal was to drive a street from the 
Mansion House to join Finsbury Square. 
This was to be called * Bank Street.” 
It never seems to have got beyond the 
prospectus. The third was a plan for 
~ The City of London Central Street ~ 
in continuation northwards from Fleet 
Market, running across Holborn Bridge 
to the North Road. This would have 
cost £800,000, and it was considered the 
ideal spot for the newly proposed 
London University. But the great 
panic of 1825 came to put a stop to all 
such projects, and it was not until 
1831-82 that a Bill was passed for an 
emendated * New Street ” from London 
Bridge to the Mansion House. This was 
the first of the City Improvements. 
And how much the City needed improv- 
ing then we may judge both from the 
need today and from those beautiful 
* Select Views in London,” Papworth’s 
own work published by his friend 
Rudolph Ackermann, the great publisher 
of prints and of “ The Repository of 
Arts.” without whose help we should be 
sadly deficient in our knowledge of the 
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to be an asset to the English Scene. 


2. A line-of-vision model made in the days before the railway was considered 
Its purpose was to discover how much of 


the railway (at the bottom of the slope) would be seen by an observer standing 
(a) at the meeting bar of the lower window, and (b) from the highest window, 
in a house which Papworth was about to build in the North of England. 
The headpiece to this article is a drawing of the proposed portico to the Rotunda, 
already completed by Papworth at Montpelier Spa, Cheltenham. 








furnishings and decorations of the early 
nineteenth century. Papworth was 
Ackermann’s most important contri- 
butor between the vears 1812-23. He 
beautiful draughtsman and 
colourist, as even his most trivial work- 
ing-drawings can show. He built Mr. 
Ackermann’s famous shop in the Strand 
which, for many years, was a fashionable 
rendezvous for polite and artistic society. 
As a matter of fact, Papworth’s fame 
could) rest alone quite safely on_ his 
achievements as a designer of shop 
windows. The boom in trade following 
close upon the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars made the shopkeepers of London 
realize that they must display their goods 
to better advantage. The small panes 
of “best Newcastle Crown Glass ~ 
which were universal at that time did not 
do full justice to the beautiful new 
method of lighting one’s premises by 
gas-light. Plate glass, in spite of the high 
duty levied upon it, became all the rage 
and entirely altered shop-window design. 
It was considered not quite the thing for 
an eminent architect to indulge in work 
of this sort in the seventies—at the time 
when Papworth’s son wrote his memoir. 


Was a 





But in their day Papworth’s shop fronts 
created something of a sensation and 
were greatly admired. It was the first 
time that any man of note had attempted 
anything in the way of commercial dis- 
play and to him is due, incidentally, the 


view we have today of the spire of 


St. Bride’s Church from Fleet Street. 
Until a fire in 1823, Wren’s finest steeple 
design was entirely shut out from view 
of the street by a row of houses. St. 
Bride’s Avenue, flanked on either side by 
shops. was designed by Papworth who, 
after strenuous opposition, thus man- 
aged to preserve for us one of the 
most surprising views in London. 

But it is not only as an architect that 
John Buonarotti should be remembered. 


In common with the great architects of 


that age which he so greatly admired 
he could turn his hand to pretty nearly 
anything: from the designing of hand- 
kerchiefs for the great merchant, Mr. 
James Morrison of Fore Street, to the 
decoration of the first paddle steamer that 
plied on the River Thames, or to directing 


the manufacture of a Chair of State all of 


glass for the Shah of Persia. nothing 
came amiss to him. The steamer, ** The 





Engineer.” caused a lot of notice at the 
time. Lord Albemarle notes in his 
diary for January 17, 1821, “* the next 
morning I took my place on the outside 
of one of the Greenwich stages. which 
were then running twice a day to and 
from London. The driver called my 
attention to a little steam-boat wending 
its way down the Thames. It was the 
first I ever remember to have seen. 
There were, I believe, a few of these 
boats plying * between the bridges,’ but 
it was thought a rash act for one of them 
to venture so near the river's mouth. 
*There’s the things, said my Jehu, 
‘that will ruin us coachmen’.” The 
carved decorations, all by Papworth, 
were remarkable. At the bows was a 
figure of Science inscribing a problem of 
Euclid on a tablet. The ports were 
circumscribed by oak wreaths, and 
along the whole length of the vessel 
there ran a border composed of marine 
emblems and foliage. There is an 
engraving of the vessel in the * Reposi- 
tory of Arts ~ for August, 1819. Another 
curious order came to Papworth in 1838 
for the decoration of a special railway 
coach for Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt. 


3. Papworth’s first sketch for 
* The London Engineer,” th 
first steam pleasure boat on thi 
Thames ; 4, his sketches fora 
house for Mr. Fuller, ai 
Streatham ; 5, Lansdown Ter- 
race, Cheltenham, where much 
of his fine architecture still 
survives : 6, a drawing for a 
chandelier; 7. a newspaper 
rack for Mr. Morrison ; 8, an 
armchair. 


He also designed the railway station 
of Alexandria. 

So successful was he in the design of 
candelabra and chandeliers, decanters 
and lustres, and more particularly ina 
species of lustre with oblong drops full 
of prismatic beauty, that they became 
all the rage, not only in the drawing 
rooms of London, but in the palaces of 
Persia and Egypt, whose occupants 
were just beginning to look to the West 
for their artistic stimulation. There 's 
one other point which we should not 
forget about Papworth. (As a matter 
of fact, as we shall see, it would be not 
very easy to forget if we wanted to.) 
It was he who revived the use of coloured 
tiles for pavements; those indestructible 
tiles, dank and glaring, found in every 
building, civil and ecclesiastical, erected 
in the spacious reign of the Great Queen. 
The tiles were first of all required for 
Mr. Morrison’s house at Basildon, and 
the persistence with which he prosecuted 
the revival of a lost medieval art has had 
such results that the incident seems 
worthy of quotation in full from his son s 
memoir: “ The following letter from 
Mr. Papworth, addressed to Messts. 
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Alfred Singer and Co., Potteries, Vaux- 
hall Bridge, touches on the commence- 
ment of a manufacture which is now 
carried out very extensively [1879] ” 
+» .° 1837, Dee. 10: The enclosed is 
a drawing for Pavement Tiles, and fully 
described. I do not know if any have 
been made in the same style for the 
purpose, and am not sure that they are 


suitable to your manufactory, but if 


they are and the vy can be made in a way 
corresponding with the intentions and 
at a moderate rate, a great number will 
be required of different designs, besides 
these. i shall be obliged by an immedi- 
ate reply.—J. B. P.’ The reply was, 

* Messrs. Singer and Co. have received 
Mr. Papworth’ s letter respecting the 
Pavement Tiles. They are not aware 
that any such have yet been manufac- 
cable in England.” The field was clear. 
Papworth took advant: age of it. 

So even if we choose to ignore Mr. 

Papworth, shatter his chandeliers, allow 
the stucco to fall off his houses—built in 
that Greco-Roman style which he 
considered the only style to use at all 
he has at least an eternal revenge. 
For those tiles nev er wear out. 7 
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Street by 
Street 


A Critical Tour of Famous 





Critieism 





Thoroughfares 


By Professor C. H. Reilly 


IV. EUSTON ROAD 


Euston Road, that early tree-lined boulevard, laid out no 
doubt, with hope and sincerity and leading to both our 
best and to our most ambitious railway terminal, begins at 
Great Portland Street Station, 3,with a stretch to the Tottenham 
Court Road of unbelievable mess and rubbish, which no country 
but our own could produce or tolerate so near to the centre of its 
metropolis. The mess is largely due to the authorities half- 
heartedly allowing first one-story buildings and then higher 
ones over the front gardens of the early nineteenth-century 
houses. The rubbishy look is mostly due to the fronts and flanks 
of these irregular structures being plastered with advertise- 
ments. 4 and 5. Whole buildings are covered with the crudest 
blue and white enamelled cross signs or with gilt lettering. 
The owners of them probably think they are public-spirited 
people with their endless announcements, each detracting 
from the other, whereas their buildings are really a public 
nuisance. The result of this childish shouting in the street 
is that every other building has to send up its pathetic little 
cry if it is to be heard or seen at all. Even comparatively 
modern ones, like the big Pirelli House, a large corner block in 
stone on the right-hand side with a coarse, but straightforward 
framing of big windows in heavy pilasters, has to paint great 
letters on its exposed brick flank as well as hang others in 
the front if it is to be noticed. The over-emphasis of post- 
war classic was not enough. Some day, it is clear from 
the setting back of Stanhope House, 6, on the left-hand side, 
the authorities will have to pay heavily for their carelessness 
in allowing the setting forward. This building, by the way, is 
a simple decent German-looking one in the Héger manner, 
with such richness of surface as it has given by slight pro- 


jections of uncut bricks. It houses a big car mart, but 


advertises that fact with becoming discreetness. The result 
is that the mart, by contrast, looks the only really prosperous 
concern in this part of the street. 

Hidden among these deformities on the right is a small 
modern two-storeyed building in white cement with long 
spans to the windows; the lower part of which is occupied 
by the Post Office. It is amusing, therefore, to see how that 
very gentlemanly institution, the Office of Works, which 
looks after our post offices, with its predilection to safe 
Georgian negation, has adapted itself to these conditions. 
It will be noticed that its chief palliative—a rather pathetic 


one—from which I hope it gets relief, is the addition of 


marginal bars to the big modern windows. 


Bedrageled and distressed in mind, like the buildings of 


this terrible hundred yards of main London thoroughfare, one 
reaches the Tottenham Court Road corner. Here, anyhow, 
should be space and some sort of elegance and dignity. Does 
not * the greatest furnishing firm in the world *, as it calls itself, 
frequent this corner? Actually it is not at the corner. There 
stands facing one,with Maples, 7, on all sides of it, another ietter- 
covered building, Charles Baker and Company's clothing 
store,with its name put up on its facade seven times in varyingly 
sized letters, from one to ten feet high, for those of its cus- 
tomers who are still learning to read. The larger letters 
cover, I noticed, some twenty poor Victorian Gothic 
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windows, but they would cover, I feel sure, equally heart- 
lessly any sort of window. What is the use of all our struggles 
when this is the treatment our buildings eventually get? 
Opposite Baker's, however, is Warren Street Underground 
Station, with its long blue canopy edge, and what appears to be 
one of Charles Holden’s clean, lean, stone-veneered buildings 
rising above it, to look I am sure, when it is finished, 
thoroughly elegant and lady-like in such surroundings. The 
other two corners are occupied by a commonplace stone 
Westminster Bank in the Ionic classic of a few years back, and 
an ordinary dull public-house in dirty London stock which the 
brewers have tried to liven up with the magie word ** Allsop ” 
in great white letters and with great white arrows pointing 
toa big * bloody hand* on a white ground. This is how two 
great thoroughfares meet in London today, and there are 
hundreds of others far worse, for not every corner has the 
promise of an unscribbled-over Holden building. 

Walking on, always hopefully, past more irregular one- 
storey buildings of the most rubbishy kind, as well as a few 
dreary factories of the old Manchester type, at Gower Street 
the road suddenly opens out, 8, into something wide and plain 
and simple. The change is startling, yet all it means is that 
the old undistinguished, flat-fronted, rather dirty and dreary 
houses, 9, are left intact on either side for a hundred yards 
but with their gardens, instead of being built over in any 
indecent way, cut back and wide pavements formed. 
This little stretch shows clearly that if we would only give 
up making “ architecture.” but have our streets of sulflicient 
width and line them with simple continuous buildings faceable 
to the street and caring more for it than for individual 
advertisement, we should at small cost have once more a 
pleasant, decent, sunny town. One walked along this hundred 
vards of plain wide street with an air. One was in a town 
again instead of among just a jumble of buildings. Looking 
back there were the two Metropolitan Euston Square Stations 
standing out like little lodges, not very good, certainly pre- 
Holden and possibly pre-Pick, but expressing an idea and 
giving scale to the widened street. 

After this relief one plunges again, not into meanness, but 
into depressing grandeur. I suppose that is a shade better. 
Before this happens, however, one has a sad shock. Sitting 
back on the right-hand side and half hidden because it is 
dirty is Unity House, the headquarters of a great Trades 
Union. I suppose one ought not to expect a Trades Union 
to show more intelligence and taste than an ordinary Capitalist, 
but somehow one does. This building is merely pretentious and 
silly. One can judge of its unity from its alternate bays of 
windows with leaded lights and windows with sash bars and 
its taste from its front railing decorated with semi-circular 
panels in the best Golders Green suburban manner. 

The two great stone buildings, which close the length of 
broad, quiet street,10, are, on the left-hand side, the Welcome 
Institute of Research, dull and pompous with enormous Ionic 
fluted columns against a background of little stones, and the 
almost equally big Friendly Society Building (The National 
Amalgamated), 11 and 12, with much more character in its 
classical detail. This latter spreads round one side of Euston 
Square and was, I believe, designed by that elegant connoisseur, 
the late Professor Beresford Pite who, like others, in his latter- 
day doctrines was a modernist. There is plenty in this building 
to show the quality of his ingenious and fertile mind. 

At last we are in Euston Square, 13, with its feathery trees 
and, with their beautiful verandas, 14, the best Regency plaster 
houses outside Brighton. Both are soon to go, trees and 
houses alike, so one hears. The new Euston Hotel, it is 
rumoured, is to reach right out to the road and the noise. 
May I beg the President of the R.I.B.A. to save a few trees of 
this poor boulevard if it is still possible ? But why.if this is true, 
is the hotel once more going to mask and block the approach 
to the station? Have we learnt nothing yet about the separa- 
tion of functions? Before the present Euston Hotel, 15, was 
built the approach to the station in hansom cab days was 
rather fine and well suited to that state of locomotion. 
First one drove between the pair of little stone lodges and 
the two gardens, then through a courtyard, then under the great 
propyleum (where is that going by the way? May I suggest 
the edge of the low cliff overlooking the landing stage and 
the Mersey at Liverpool would be a good place ?), then across 
an inner courtyard, to be landed at the great hall with its 
dramatic flight of steps to end the vista. That was before the 
statue of George Stephenson was dumped immediately in 
front of these steps, and long before in its turn a great enquiry 
ollice was put immediately under his nose. Certainly railway 
directors have progressively lost their sense of architecture. 
May they be regaining it now under Mr. Perey Thomas’s 
guidance! He has a grand task, but the real question is 
whether his clients today are grand enough. 

Coming out of the station again, into which we have in- 
advertently wandered, we find facing us the long, low, solid- 
looking Quaker building, 16, quiet and friendly in a well-to-do 
Quaker-like way, and with a really charming garden at one 
side. The Weights and Measures building next door is good, 
too, surprisingly so, and then there is a_ solid-looking post 
ollice in stript Georgian and a Barclays Bank in an over- 
dressed version of the same style. 
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Across Woburn Place, partly shielded by invaluable trees, 
is the Inwoods’ great church, 17, pagan, elegant and ever 
splendid in its quiet way. What a lot these Greek classicists 
knew that we have forgotten, which we shall have to learn 
again one day even if we use the knowledge in a different way ! 

Opposite, on the left, is a romantic red brick and stone 
fire station, 18, an amazing pile, with all sorts of strange tricks. 
Why are all fire stations so romantic-looking? I suggest 
it has something to do with sliding down greasy poles from 
bedrooms in a great hurry. Beyond is another Friendly 
Society building, 19, the worst yet. It is called ** The Hearts 
of Oak,” but it is made of sloppy half-melted sugar, which is 
running down the building in drops of various sizes. There 
is in front a little bronze statue of King Edward VII. Why 
he should be used as an advertisement as well as the sugar 
architecture is not clear. Though Sandringham shows that 
his architectural taste was not impeccable he really- did not 
deserve this. 

Across Churchway, still on the left-hand side, is the Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson Hospital in the old London School Board 


stock and red brick architecture, but with a good simple tower of 


plain stock added in the background. Then occurs on either side 
another stretch of shambles on what were once front gardens 
and then, beyond Ossulton Street, the long lines of St. Pancras 
Goods Station, 20. It is in Gilbert Scott Gothic, but what a 
rest even that can be after what we have just been seeing ! 
Down Ossuiton Street one gets a glimpse too of the new town 
the L.C.C. has built, 21, rather after Vienna, but very weleome, 
as, indeed, most thirgs are after certain stretches of the 
Euston Road. On the opposite side of the street is a large 
cleared site with cranes appearing over the hoarding. May 
the new building be by someone under forty, for that is I feel. 
with a few exceptions, the chief hope today ! 


Book of the Month 


At last we come to St. Pancras Hotel and Station, 22, with, 
on the opposite side, the half-finished St. Pancras Town Hall, 23, 
clearly, from the detail, out of Lutyens’ stable. This last 
need not detain us until we know more about it, and the hotel 
and station are really enough to take one’s breath away, 
What men they were in those Gothie revival days with their 
towers, their elaborate oriels and gables, and their great 
carriage Ways, and what money they had to spend! St. 
Pancras really deserved to stand on a fine boulevard. I 
suppose when it was built there was some such hope for the 
Euston Road, or even Sir Gilbert, with his energy, could 
hardly have carried away the railway directors in the way he 
did. One was to arrive from the north and at once look out 
on to something fine, not just on the slum we have made of it 
in our day. Walking on and looking back at the great pile, 
it seems in the evening mist like a Liverpool sketch design 
of ten years ago for half a dozen cathedrals at least on a 
rocky island. The great station roof, which the hotel blocks 
and screens and hides and hinders in a shameful way, is like 
a dark wash spilt on the background of the drawing at the 
last minute, generally a mistake. 

Kings Cross Station, with its great twin arches, the finest 
features in the street, and its rather silly clock tower, seems 
to gaze down scornfully on the slum, for it does not take the 
trouble to face it squarely. Of late years, too, it has littered 
its own foreground with a slum of its own creation. The 
hotel, however, is in the right position away from the station 
traflic, and with a little clearance of shanties an open court for 
manceuvring cars, not only necessary today, but architecturally 
valuable, could still I think be made. 

The street ends here as it began in muddle, dirt, advertise- 
ments and desolation. This is what we bring men from the 
ends of the earth to see. 


The Real 
Dutch Contribution 


By P. Morton Shand 


BOUWEN (BAUEN, BATIR, BUILDING), HOLLAND. By and two or three younger) men 


J. B. Van Loghem. Amsterdam: N. V. Uitgevers Maatschappij 
‘*Kosmos.’’ Price 4 Florins, 90 cents. 


“ue Duteh, German, French and English 
‘| texts of this important book on Neues 
Bauen vers une architecture réclle built to live 
in open in a direct and businesslike manner 
with a tuning-fork quotation from the guide to 
a modern architectural exhibition organized by 
* Opbouw ~ in 1928 : 
* We know why walls have angles. 
We know why the inside of a bath is smooth. 
We know why a door needs to be two metres high. 
But who knows why utilitarian buildings like Railway 
Termini, Stock Exchanges, Electric Substations 
and Public Urinals must be historically represen- 
tative, if not theatrical, monuments ? * 
The work it illustrates is that of architects and 
engineers in roughly equal numbers—J. J. Oud, 
G. Rietveld, J. B. Van Loghem, C. Van Eesteren, 
Mart Stamm, Jan Wils, J. G. Wiebenga, 
J. Emmen, W. Van Tijen, the late L. C. Van 
der Vlugt. J. Duicker, and Theo Van Doesburg, 


to one or other of two groups, ~ Opbouw * in 
Rotterdam, already mentioned, and “ De 8” 
of Amsterdam. A few excellent examples of 
anonymous engineering architecture are also 
included. 

These men are mostly of international 
eminence, and their collective contribution to 
the New Architecture (here still bluntly ¢alled 
Functionalism and well defined as “* 
play of forces’) is clearly intended to differ- 
entiate Netherlands wheat from Netherlands 
tares by tacit emphasis on what it excludes. 
Thus the first thing to strike an English 
architectural student is that while the work of 
Dudok is absent, Berlage, though of an older 
generation, is represented by his far too little- 
known oflice building in London. The reason 
why can hardly be explained in words. It will 
either be almost at once intuitively grasped by 
the reader, or else leave him puzzling even after 
he has turned the last page. 


a poised 





As one of its earliest pioneers, Van Loghem 
contributed far more materially to the rational 
development of Functionalism than is generally 


appreciated. Coming from an engineer of great 
precision of mind, such a remark as “a tech- 
nically impeccable modern building is not 
necessarily functional, nor does a building that 
has certain technical imperfections necessarily 
cease to be functional on that score” carries 
double force; and when he says that ‘ tension 
and rigidity are best expressed by a smooth 
finish “ we do not admire this as a typical flash 
of Corbusier rhetoric, but accept it as a care- 
fully considered judgment. Van Loghem points 
out how little Functionalism’s immediate gen- 
esis in the brief (and purely Dutch) wartime 
interlude of Cubism is understood, or rather 
how purposely it) has been misunderstood. 
Cubism was only a transient disciplinary phase, 

a sort of Pride’s Purge from every aspect of 
representationalism—borrowed from the Mon- 
drian of contemporary painting, in 
Which a few discerning architects (like Van 
Doesburg, Van t' Hoff and Van Loghem himself) 
saw the chance of being able to express realities 
in abstract forms and perhaps grope their way 
forward to something far more vital. But from 
it directly sprang our new. spatial vision in 
architecture. 

Functionalism to Van Loghem is an archi- 
tecture more human than any there has vet 
heen—at once essentially in harmony and vet 
in essential contrast with nature 


school 


because it is 
the logical embodiment of this century's craving 
to apprehend life as an all-embracing whole, 
and organize our unbalanced, top-heavy planet 
as we know its engineers and architects could 
replan it for us. The old individualistic * one 
man one style, one style one value” architec- 
ture of set forms and sterile reproductions has 
only accentuated the economic catastrophies of 
our These evils are the inevitable after- 
math of the unplanning and social selfishness 
of laissez-faire whose deepest and most tenacious 
roots are embedded in our archaic and irrational 
town-planning, which keeps building costs 
artificially high by keeping constructional tech- 
nique artificially backward. But so long as 
the private interest) of ground-landlords — is 
allowed to prevail over the welfare of the 
community, no radical change for the better 
can be expected. Like Gropius, Van Loghem 
that the future must lie with dis- 
mountable prefabricated houses requiring very 
light foundations, and the complete isolation of 
all residential areas from traflie thoroughfares. 

This well - illustrated and well - produced 
volume is a most welcome addition to the few 
really authoritative books on the New Archi- 
tecture, The pity is that the already drastically 
abbreviated) English text should be largely 
incomprehensible without continual reference 
to the equally short French or German versions. 
All the quotations in the present review have 
had to be re-phrased. Surely an essentially 
international body of polyglots like ** CIRPAC ns 
(to which both “De 8” and “ Opbouw” are 
afliliated) could ensure that what ought to be 
invaluable translations appended to important 
publications by its members should be 
properly revised by others for whom the 
various languages employed are mother tongues. 
The fine book published last year in Switzerland 
on Corbusier's work since 1929 suffered from 
the same grave defect. A bad translation is 
always a bad investment because it means a 
loss of potential converts. 


age. 


believes 


More Shell Guides 


Devon: edited by John Betjeman. Dorset: edited by Paul 
Nash. Somerset: edited by C. H. B. and Peter Quennell. 
General Editor: John Betjeman. The Architectural Press. 


Price 2/6 each. 


HE publication of three new volumes dealing 
Trin Devon, Dorset and Somerset, in the 

Shell Guide Series will be weleomed by many 
who were delighted by the freshness of form and 
matter of the earlier volumes. They will find that 
the newcomers are well up to the standard in the 
quality and interest of their illustrations, and that. 
like the earlier ones, each guide does more than 
record objects worth visiting in the several counties. 
It does so in an intimate and personal way that 
one finds altogether charming or quite the reverse 
according to one’s reactions to the personality 
revealed in the Guide. In fact, within its limits of 
space, specially designed as it is for single-handed 
use by motorists, a Shell Guide must be the best 
substitute there is for being shown the district by 
somebody who knows it well. 

For my part I am very content to have as my 
guide to Dorset an artist of distinction who is able 
to describe his county in water-colour drawings as 
well as in the written word. Mr. Paul Nash's 
volume catches the spirit of what must be one 
of the loveliest parts of England in a_remark- 
able way, seeing that his space is so limited. His 
description of the main divisions of the county. 
based on the underlying rock formations, could 
hardly be bettered. Even so, one is not disposed 
to blame him when for the description of the Great 
Heath he abdicates in favour of Thomas Hardy, 
whose famous account of Eedon Heath has made 
this little corner of the earth a richer place for all 
who know them both. The shaded geological map 
which follows the general description is an excellent 
idea, though the attached geological note is a little 
disappointing in that it refers only to the oolitic 
deposits of the Jurassic system. The gazetteer, 
too, seems to have lost a little in usefulness, though 
it has perhaps gained in coherence by having the 
adjacent villages grouped under the headings of the 
principal towns. But these are minor details. 


foreign materials. 





Other features of the guide include a section on 
Sport, by Brig.-General F. R. Patch, Flora and 
Fauna (Dorset is unusually rich in the number of its 
species) by Mr. A. G. B. Russell, and an interesting 
list of Dorset dialect words. Besides monotone 
reproductions of four water-colour drawings by 
Mr. Nash, the Guide contains many fine photo- 
graphs of buildings and scenery. 

I should be very glad, too, to trust myself to the 
authors of ** Somerset ” for a tour of the county, 
though their geology is a bit sketchy and not very 
happily worded, and their sermon on the use of 
local building materials is not strictly according to 
the truth. Iseem to have heard that the pantiles 
which form such a delightful feature of the villages 
in the Bristol and Bridgewater neighbourhoods, 
were originally brought over as ballast from the 
Low Countries and France. It is therefore unwise 
to condemn Welsh slates and Scottish granite as 
On the other hand the authors 
provide a useful survey of the antiquities of the 
county and an excellent brief account of the 
personalities and buildings of eighteenth-century 
Bath. Their gazetteer follows the normal pattern 
and is pleasantly written. There are also articles on 
* Rocks and Flowers of Somerset” by Miss F. 
Dunchidecock, and on “Sport” by Major K. 
Dawson. 

Among the attractions that the Devon volume 
has to offer is a well-informed account of the little- 
known early nineteenth century architecture of 
Plymouth. Many readers may be inclined to smile 
at Mr. Betjeman’s claim that this period was * the 
greatest period for good building in England.” but 
his enthusiasm has led him to assemble a good deal 
of information that might be hard to find elsewhere. 
He also conducts his readers into some of the lesser- 
known parts of Exeter, which for him still measures 


its distance from London by the post road. 
I understand that his Cornwall guide — has 
reached a second edition. If a similar fate 


awaits the Devon volume it would be well if he 
described the rock formations underlying the 
central part of the county as Culm Measures 
instead of Millstone Grit. 


W. A. EDEN 











1, Hwmoor, the Horner Valley, from 
** Somerset,” by C. H. B. and Peter Quennell. 
2, Chesil Bank and 3, a model of a bronze-age 
grave and the skull found in the grave, from 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Farnham ; both from 
** Dorset,” compiled by Paul Nash, 4, Clovelly 
Harbour, from ** Devon,” by John Betjeman. 
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The Theatre Royal and Athenaeum, Plymouth, built about 1830. From * Devon.” by John 
Betjeman, one of the three new volumes in the Shell Guide series, published by The Architectural 
Press, reviewed on the preceding pages. 


Decoration at Home 


THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF DECORATIVE ART. 
London: The Studio Ltd. Price 7 6 net. 


rk. C. G. Hotme in his excellent introduction 
M to The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art 
for 1936, claims to be sitting on two stools. 
The stools to which he refers are the hard * kitchen- 


stool of utility ~ and the soft de-luxe article of 


decorative art. Ona prev 1Ous oceasion he has been 
criticized for failing to choose between them, and 
including in the same Year Book the boudoirs and 
bath-rooms of the rich and the gas-cookers 
of the poor. For our part, we have always 
considered it commendable, where two stools 
are concerned, to avoid falling between them. 
But, while congratulating Mr. Holme on escaping 
this indignity, we consider that even two stools 
form a somewhat restricted base from which to 
survey the problem of Decorative Art. 

There is no doubt that the title—Decorative 
Art—does present one with a problem. Is it to be 
interpreted in the narrow sense of interior decora- 
tion—the colour of the walls, the texture of the 
fabrics, and the shape of the furniture—or is it to 
embrace every aspect of the “ make-up” which 
covers the face of contemporary life? Can a Year 
Book of Decorative Art include photographs of a 
Shooting Box and a Cabinet Lroner, but exclude 
illustrations of cars at the motor show. fashion 
plates from Vogue, or a selection of posters from 
the Underground? Should there be chapters on 
Exteriors of Private Houses, Entrance Halls. 
Living Rooms, Kitchens, Bathrooms, Fabrics, 
Glassware, Metalware, and Pottery, but not a 
single photograph of a Window Display, a Film 
Set, or even of an interior of a restaurant? It is 
clear that Decorative Art to the Editor means 
only the decorative art of the home. He confines 
himself to the private life of the individual, and 
arbitrarily excludes any aspect of his public 
activities. This means that he will show a cloak 
room lobby in an individual flat, but not the 
entrance hall to the main block. He will show a 
bachelor’s bathroom but not his office. He will let 
us sce Miss Dolores del Rio’s dining room, but not 
her dress or her car. 

There is a tendency in consequence to exaggerate 
what is individual and to omit the universal. The 


incidental is stressed at the expense of the essential, 
and too much space is taken up with trivialities. 
Clever ideas and hints for the little woman in the 
home are apt to take the place of significant 
commentary on the pictorial aspects of contem- 
porary life. Decorative Art is too often used as 
an excuse for what we may call the * cupboard 
under the stairs * approach to architecture. 
Having said this. we must add that the illus- 
trations are for the most part well selected, 
admirably presented, and annotated, forming as 
a whole an attractive anthology and. within a 


limited field. a valuable record of the best work of 


the past vear. 


WILLIAM TATTON BROWN. 


the High 


Renaissance 


\ Pioneer of 


ANDREA SANSOVINO. Sculptor and Architect of the 
Italian Renaissance. By G. Haydn Huntley. Cambridge 
(Mass): Harvard University Press. Price $5.00 net. 


rR. HuNTLEY’s carefully documented account 
of Andrea Sansovino’s (1460-1529) life and 
work fills a conspicuous gap in the scientific 
literature of renaissance art. The elder Sansovino 
occupies a key position in the vital style develop- 
ment that separated the quattrocento generation 
of Botticelli, Pollajuolo, Giuliano da Sangallo from 
that of Rafael and Michelangelo. He was one of 
the pioneers of high renaissance classicism, and it is 
significant of the influence of fashion and _ taste 
even on scientific research into the history of art, 
that not a single monograph of scientific pretension 
has been devoted to this artist since Schénfeld’s 
biography published in 1881, 

Since that time both the technique of research 
and the available documentary and photographic 
material have been greatly improved and Dr. 
Huntley was able not merely to produce a reliable 
account of Sansovino’s entire career, but also to 
give a convincing description of his — stylistic 
development. Despite their almost wholly nega- 
tive results, Dr. Huntley’s researches into the 
hitherto entirely neglected field of the artist’s work 


in Spain and Portugal (1491-93 and 1496-1501) are 
Contrary to the belief 


of the greatest importance. 
so far widely accepted (a belief based on the account 


of Vasari), that Sansovino remained in Portugal 
during the entire last decade of the fifteenth century, 
Dr. Huntley succeeded in adducing documentary 
evidence for the fact that the artist returned to 
Florence in 1493 and remained there until 1496. 
Sansovino was thus able to keep in touch with the 
fundamentally important artistic developments 
that were taking place in his home town during that 
decisive decade, a fact which satisfactorily solves 
the puzzling problem of how to account for the 
stvlistie change that distinguishes his Pollajuo- 
lesque quattrocento work (e.g... the Corbellini 
Altar—of the late ‘eighties) from his mature 
quinquecento achievements (e.g. the famous 
group outside the Florence Baptistery, that 
was commissioned shortly after the artist’s return 
from abroad). Sansovino’s claim for distinction as 
an important figure in the development of renais- 
sance art rests mainly on his work as a sculptor. 
Dr. Huntley has no difliculty in- tracing his 
indebtedness (most marked in his earlier work) to 
his master Pollajuolo and in showing how the 
principles absorbed by the young artist in the 
famous circle of art students and wsthetes that met 
under the leadership of Bertoldo da Giovanni in 
Lorenzo Magnifico’s villa near San Marco, took 
magnificent shape in the style of Sansovino’s 
maturity (e.g., the St. Ann, Virgin and Child of 
1512—that is one of his finest achievements). 
Nevertheless, the few remaining examples of 
Sansovino’s architectural work, in which sober, 
classicistie simplicity is often combined with 
constructive ingenuity (e.g., the cloister of S. 
Agostino in Monte San Savino designed in 1523— 
prove that he was an architect of no mean 
distinction. He worked in close contact with the 
elder Sangallo and perhaps Bramante. and for a 
time collaborated with Rafael in the supervision of 
the work of St. Peter’s Cathedral. For many vears 
he was in charge both of the architectural and 
sculptural work on the Santa Casa of Loreto. 

Throughout his career Sansovino was in touch 
with the most advanced movements of his time. 
Nurtured in company with the greatest figures of 
the succeeding generation in the ereat tradition 
of Florentine art. he transferred his activities to 
the court of Kine John II and later of King 
Emmanuel of Portugal at a period when that court 
was the centre from which the discovery of a new 
world was being organized: later. when all the 
ambitions for the consolidation of Italy as a modern, 
rationally administered nation-State were centred 
in the Papal court, he took part in the great exodus 
of progressive artists to Rome. While Dr. Huntley 
makes no attempt to trace the basic roots of 
Sansovino’s style development in the social reality 
of his time, his severely objective description of that 
development and the magnificent documentation he 
provides form the indispensable basis for this final 
elucidation of Sansovino’s significance. 


F. D. KLINGENDER. 





The Cloister of S. Agostino, Monte San Savino ; 
one of Andrea Sansovino’s major architectural 
works. From ‘ Andrea Sansovino,” by G. 
Hadyn Huntly. 
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Lunch counter; the ornamental value of 
well-chosen materials. finely finished but 
without distracting ornament. is shown 
in this photograph of a corner of the 
restaurant at Robinson and = Cleaver’s. 
Regent Street. Machine-like ** slickness ” 
emphasises the use of the modern geo- 
metrical vocabulary. allows the intrinsic 
qualities of the materials to be properly 
displayed, and is at the same time service- 
able in use. The materials here are 
sycamore veneer for the doors, stainless 
steel and hide for the counter stools. and 
linoleum for its top. This restaurant is 
given added interest by the fact that the 
architect: was largely responsible for the 
design of the portable equipment and 
utensils. such as are seen here in use on 
the counter, as well as for the design of the 
room itself. These utensils are illustrated 
in detail on page 289. The architects were 
Pakington and Enthoven. 
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The recent reconstruction of the interior of Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver’s store. half-way | RIDE — 
up Regent Street. included the provision of an entirely new restaurant. The space available See, 
was a rectangular one, with large windows along two sides and two structurally ee 
necessary stanchions in the centre of the room. These stanchions. one of which is seen on Bf popers 
the right-hand side of 1. have been faced with mirror so as to interrupt as little as possible Fe a 
the view across the room. and made to support a lighting trough from which the ceiling is iia tana 
illuminated. An area at the corner is enclosed to provide service space. the doors to which a I 
are seen in the middle of the photograph. and a lunch counter. seen on the left. occupies cients 7 
the wall facing the windows. 2 is a sketch section through the lunch counter. ) es. ee ey 7 
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3 is a general view of the restaurant from near the 
entrance. showing the disposition of the lunch counter 
and service doors already illustrated and the effect of 
the floodlit ceiling. 4 is the plan and 5 a detail of the 
entrance doors. The motif for the design of the latter. it 
will be noticed. has been taken from the plan of the 
room. the glazed panel echoing the central ceiling plan 
and the bar handle echoing the line of the lunch counter 
and service wall. Like the free-standing piers. the end 
wall is also faced with mirror. which gives to the room 
a very spacious appearance. This end. in the centre of 
which is a hide-covered settee. is shown in 6. 7 is a sketch 
detail of the trough-lighting of the centre ceiling panel. 
8 is another view of the lunch counter. An interesting 
aspect of this scheme is that the clients had the initiative 
to give the architects a free hand not only in the general 
decoration but in the design of all the furniture and of 
the incidental details that are not. unfortunately. usually 
considered to be within the architect's province. 9 is a 
sketch of the glass tumblers made to the architect's 
design. photographed in 12: 10 and 14 show a neat 
solution of the unsightly cruet problem. and 13 shows 
some standard crockery for which the architect designed 
the decoration and monogram. 11 shows tea and coffee 
pots. The architect selected all the fabrics. including 
those for the waitresses’ dresses. and the whole interior by 
this means achieves a notable homogeneity. 
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An intelligent’ piece of planning is seen in the radiators. 15, 
which. instead of being placed longitudinally between or under 
the windows. project at right-angles. in louvred wood casings. 
to divide the floor space into partially secluded bays. Their 
tops can be used as serving tables by the waitresses. 16 is a 
detail of the lanterns between the windows above the radiators. 
The perspective. 17. gives some idea of the warm beige. brown and 
wine colours employed. with some notes also of the materials. 





Plaster stipple painted Mirror. 
pale string colour, egg- 

shell finish. 

Trough in the same pale 
string colour as the 


Ventilating extract walls, but varnished 
; varni 


grilles 
a 
Electric chock, 
illuminated 









Lighting trough in 

fibrous plaster fixed to 
spine and ribs 

Soffit lights over bar 


Architectural tube-light. 


is Glass shelves and mirror 


~ backs. 
oat Et 


. 4 Le et ee Peach mirrors. 


— 


Peach mirror masking 
oors 


Pleated lantern shades 





Outer curtains: wine 
colour, pale pinkish string 
and gold-yellow. Voile 
curtains over windows. 





Metal-lined flower boxes 
painted buff 

Radiator casings in Buff linoleum top. 
weathered sycamore ; 
buff linoleum tops with 
stainless steel nosing. 


Hand-rail in ivory plastic. 





Bar faced in English 
weathered sycamore 
veneer. 





Wainut skirting and 
architraves to doors. 


Wilton cirpet: wine 
coloured ground with 
string coloured spots. 


Bar foot-rest and kicking 
plate in stainless steel, 
satin finish, with bright 


Natural linen table border lines. 


cloths 





Chairs in birch treated 
with soda to tone with 


Hide upholstery. weathered sycamore. 
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THE DESIGNER 
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2- Furnishing 


rue designer for industrial art has to face 

two fundamentally different problems. 
His task can be to shape objects or to decorate 
them. Designing a refrigerator is entirely a 
matter of shaping it, designing a wallpaper 
means creating a surface pattern to be applied 
to a material of hardly any intrinsic «esthetic 
significance. In the latter case the creative 
process is near to that which nowadays usually 
expresses itself in pictures; in the former case 
the spatial qualities of the architect are 
required. 

In working for the textile trade, both 
methods of approach are equally important. 
To design a tweed the artist has to visualize 
the entire structure of the object—its 
roughness and smoothness, softness and 
hardness, thinness and thickness. The pro- 
cess resembles that of designing for pottery or 
glass, although the product is essentially 
two-dimensional. | A Morris fabric, on the 
other hand, derives its value from its pattern 
alone. The special qualities of the back- 
ground material are irrelevant. 

Hence, in this article, I shall have to 
distinguish between design for ‘* woven ” and 
for “printed” textiles. The designer for 
‘** prints” does not require much _ special 
technical knowledge. Any artist of decora- 
tive faculties can create patterns for printed 
cretonnes or linens, provided he has acquired 
a certain insight into questions of repeat, 
and provided he is sufficiently familiar with 
the advantages and drawbacks of roller- 
printing, screen-printing and handblock-print- 
ing. It is a very significant fact that all the 
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great personalities from outside the trade 
who have influenced textile design within the 
last fifty years are known for printed and not 
for woven fabrics. Morris’s designs for his 
own workshops, and Voysey’s for industrial 
production, the designs of Roger Fry’s 
Omega workshops between 1912 and 1918, 
and the designs of Duncan Grant, Paul Nash, 
and Marion Dorn were and are exclusively or 
prevailingly done for the printers. 

To invent new effects In weaves is impos- 
sible without a live knowledge of weaving.* 
Whether this should include a_ thorough 
personal experience of all the processes of 
machine production, or whether familiarity 
with such basic facts as any handloom can 
convey can be considered sufficient, I do not 
feel entitled to decide. Two manufacturers 
whom I met emphatically stressed the 
essential similarity of handloom and Jacquard 
loom. English art schools seem to be of the 
same opinion. Otherwise the Art School at 
Manchester could not be content with the 
possession of just two handlooms. More 
elaborate plants are as a rule confined to 
technical schools and_ technical colleges. 
This arrangement has its immediate conse- 
quences on the training of the designer. 
Unless a close co-operation between art 
school and technical school is secured (such as 
I found, for example, at Leicester where both 
schools are under the same roof, and where 
for the students of one school the attendance 





* Cp. Design and the Cotton Industry. Board of 
Education. Educational Pamphlets No. 75, 1929, 
p- 5/6. 








of some courses at the other is compulsory), 
the student is compelled to neglect either art or 
technique. In Manchester, the textile courses 
at the art school are almost entirely concerned 
with decoration for printed fabrics, whereas 
the excellent College of Technology can 
naturally not supply students with a sufficient 
introduction into the principles of architec- 
ture and decoration. This being so, very few 
Manchester designers come from the local 
schools, and very few manufacturers take an 
interest in them, by giving leave to boys to 
attend afternoon courses or by paying their 
fees. Designers for woven fabrics would 
usually have been through part-time courses 
at technical schools and would have acquired 
the bulk of their knowledge in the studio of 
some firm. They find that they have got on 
well without bothering much about “ art,” 
and consequently believe in studio training for 
the young generation. The majority of the 
textile manufacturers certainly holds the 
same view. 

Amongst the several objections to a more 
specialized art education for designers that I 
came across one argument above all is worth 
mentioning: more than once doubts have 
been expressed to me as to whether it would 
pay to create ideal schools, since the actual 
demand for first-rate designers is so limited. 
One good designer can easily produce more 
patterns in a year than even a big firm can 
put on the market. 

Nevertheless, the textile trade is one of 
the largest, if not the largest, user of designs 
in Britain. A famous house of dress materials 
with over 4,000 employees, that I visited, said 
that they need well over 800 designs a year 
(of which, incidentally, about 200 are for ties, 
about 100 for shirting, and about 50 for 
handkerchiefs). A well-known mass-producer 
of furnishing fabrics, with over 1,200 em- 
ployees, turns out 50 new prints and 100 new 
weaves; the corresponding figures in a good 
Manchester firm, with about 700 employees, 
are 70 and 50. A smaller factory (300-400 
employees) the reputation of which is mainly 
based on its reproduction prints, requires 
80-100 designs a year; another factory famous 
for its exquisite linens and crashes (250-300 em- 
ployees) puts 30-50 new patterns on the market 
within the same time. Apart from the manu- 
facturers, there are merchants who 
order materials to be decorated to designs 
supplied by them, and printers who sell 
designs to various mills, the cloth of which 
they decorate. 

Designs for furnishing materials are pro- 
duced in the same way as designs for carpets. 
Mill studios (and London studios of certain 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Scottish mills) are 
one main source of designs; independent 
commercial studios are another. Free-lance 
artists are numerically negligible though 
artistically important. Captain W. Turnbull, 
in an instructive article on textile design (in 
the Journal of Careers, Vol. XIV, 1935, p. 91) 
states that 42 per cent. of designs come from 
works’ studios, 42 per cent. from foreign 
commercial studios, 13 per cent. from English 
“Public Designers’ and 3 per cent. from 
free-lance artists. My investigations on the 
whole confirm these figures: the large firm 
producing dress-materials, already mentioned: 
25 per cent. studio, 75 per cent. bought from 
outside; the mass-producer of furnishing 


also 








fabrics already mentioned : 66 per cent. to 44 
per cent. in woven fabrics, 70 per cent. to 30 
per cent. in prints; and one of the smaller pro- 
ducers : 20 per cent. to 80 per cent. The three 
most progressive manufacturers of furnishing 
fabrics in Britain gave methe following figures 
as their ratio of studio-produced and purchased 
designs: the first, some years 50 per cent. to 50 
per cent., some years 60 per cent. to 40° per 
cent.; the second, in prints 40 per cent. to 60 
per cent., in weaves 95 per cent. to 5 per cent. ; 
the third, in prints the majority bought, in 
weaves the majority worked out between 
director and manager. In the last two cases, 
the contrast between the situation in designing 
for “weaves” and for ‘ prints” is striking. 
The works’ designer, who can keep in close 
contact with the technicians and the workers, 
is the right man for the creation of new 
weaves; the outside artist, who is supposed 
to be more imaginative or facile, because he 
is not restricted by the narrow life of a mill, 
is more appropriately employed for printed 
patterns. However, one has to beware of 
sweeping generalizations. A few of the best 
manufacturers give their designers consider- 
able freedom, send them on frequent journeys, 
allow them to arrange their time as they like, 
and pay them generously. 

The average payment of the head-designer 
in a firm of some standing is about £400—-£500, 
or anything up to £1,000 and more.* 

Studios are smaller than in the carpet 
trade. The biggest firm which I saw has a 
permanent staff of less than twenty in its 
drawing oflices. This is certainly due to the 
fact that the adaptation of sketches for carpets 
is a more complicated process than the 
necessary redrawing for furnishing fabries. 
It was also pointed out to me that, owing to 
the amount of time spent in colouring and 
finishing sketches bought from free lance 
designers and public designers, the mill 
studio worker does not find enough leisure for 
creative work and leaves the manufacturer 
much more dependent on outside sources than 
is the case with the mass-producer of carpets. 
Of the commercial designers, a good many in 
England and on the Continent run large 
studios and employ thirty and more designers, 
finishers, and apprentices (the proportion 
between these being, according to the Board 
of Trade Report mentioned, 35 per cent., 55 
per cent., 10 per cent). A Manchester studio 
that I visited produces over 100 designs a 
year most of which are for printing, finished 
in roller size. The fees which commercial 
designers receive vary according to purpose 
and degree of finishing. The Board of 
Education pamphlet gives £4 as an average 
for a design for dress materials. and £12—-£15 
for a furnishing fabric. Capt. Turnbull's 
ligure is £2-£15 and rarely more, up to £25. 
Two commercial studios Guestioned by me 
stated that £2-£5 was the usual fee for a 
finished design. However, one of these two 
also mentioned that for an elaborate chintz 
he may well receive a fee of £20—£30. 

Besides English commercial designers, 
French and German studios are of foremost 
importance. There is hardly any difference 
in price between British and Continental 
sketches, though French and German may 
be slightly cheaper. The proportion between 

* Cp. Design and the Cotton Industry, 1. ¢.: mills 
with 200-400 looms, £200—£250; larger mills, up to 
£400 and considerably more. Cp. also Turnbull, 1. ¢. : 
£350—£500 and up to £1,000. Capt. R. D. Simpson in 
Journal of Careers, Vol. XIV, 1935, p. 89, gives £500 
£1,500 as the usual salary. Of the industrialists whom 
I interviewed, one said that he paid his head designer 
~ not under £500; another, £750 £1,000, 


English and foreign designs purchased by 
firms varies greatly according to the artistic 
and political views of the manufacturers. I 
was given the following percentages of 
foreign designs used : 5 per cent. in one firm; 
5-10 per cent. in another; 35 per cent. in 
another and 65 per cent. in another. Another 
firm used almost 100 per cent. foreign designs 
for prints and about 85 per cent. for weaves. 

The highest fees are naturally paid to some 
free lance artists of renown, painters or 
designers whose names carry enough weight 
to justify an initial expense of £10 to £20, 
before the production of a new pattern is 
started. (One of the best designers in England 
receives usually £12, but also sometimes £8, 
sometimes £15 and more.) These few cases 
should, however, not detract attention from 
the fact that the majority of free-lance 
textile artists (designers as well as hand- 
weavers) can hardly make a living out of their 
work. This is a fact, although. very often, 
the introduction of new tendencies into the 
trade is due to these ‘unpaid research 
workers ” (Turnbull). 

Provided with the data quoted so far, we 
can now pass on to some questions connected 
with the artistic situation in the textile trade. 
The Modern Movement (including ** Modern- 
ism”) had in England, in spite of some early 
attempts such as those of the Omega Work- 


shops, and in spite of the Paris Exhibition of 


1925, hardly any influence on the trade 
before about 1930. An exhibition at Waring’s 
organized by Serge Chermaveff in 1928, 
stands at the beginning. The new activity 
of the Edinburgh Weavers in a. strictly 
modern spirit was the second symptom, the 
beginnings of Allan Walton’s printed satins 
with patterns designed by outstanding young 
painters followed soon. Today. period re- 
production has become rare in woven fabrics, 
except for certain damasks, —brocatelles, 
velvets, ete. Figures I have received from 
three manufacturers are as follows: 975 per 
cent, 50 per cent., 85 per cent. modern; 
from a commercial designer in London, 75 
per cent. modern; from a department store 
in Oxford Street, 90 per cent. modern: from 
a department store in the South-west district 
of London, 90 per cent. modern: from a 
higher-price store in the North of England, 
“almost all’? modern; from a department 
store in the North, ‘“ mostly modern” but, 
from perhaps the highest class department 
store in England, 40 per cent. period. 

While this ratio corresponds to that 
which we found in the carpet trace. we are 
confronted with a remarkably <i! erent 
situation in printed fabrics. Here, period 
reproduction, or at least period imitation and 
inspiration from styles of the past, are still 
prevalent everywhere (and according to some 
manufacturers and buyers, have been newly in 
the ascendant since the end of 1934). Period 
prints in the same firms of which the figures 
for modern weaves were quoted just now come 
to: 10 per cent. only ; 75 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. pure reproduction plus a large percent- 
age of ‘‘ period floral” in a more general 
sense; 75 per cent.; ‘majority’; “ large 
majority ”; 95 per cent. in linens and 90 per 
cent. in chintzes; 35 per cent. but upward 
tendency; and “ almost all”. 

It is not easy to recognize the causes of this 
contrast between woven and printed designs. 
The most likely reason seems to me the 
extraordinary strength of the tradition in 
English printed floral decoration. For a long 
time the patterns of English linens, cretonnes 
and chintzes had been so outstanding as to 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


influence the whole Continent, and Modernism 
proved unable to make a breach. Moreover, 
good designs of this type possess such a power 
of balance, such a perfect blend of realism and 
pattern effect that no need for improvement 
or change was felt. This argument appears 
to apply to oriental carpets as well; and vet 
Modernism has devastated the artistic stan- 
dards of the industry; but it should not be 
forgotten that the tradition of English floral 
fabrics was a native tradition and not one 
imported from afar. 

Less important, though probably also not 
without bearing on the point in question, is a 
technical argument. The preparation and 
production of a new design for weaving is far 
less costly than for large-scale printing. The 
cutting of the cards for the Jacquard loom 
may cost anything between £10 and £50. 
After selling 2,000 or 2,500 and, in some cases, 
less than 1,000 yards, this initial expense 
would be paid back. Moreover, a modern 
design requires as a rule much fewer cards 
than a period damask. The position is 
different in machine-printing. The engraving 
of the rollers costs between £50 and £300. 
The total expenditure, including trials and 
samples, before the marketing of a new 
number begins, can easily be estimated at 
£250—£600. Consequently, any design of which 
less than 3,000 or even 6,000 and 10,000 vards 
are sold, has to be considered a commercial 
failure. The corresponding figure in the 
Board of Education Report, referring prob- 
ably to the cheaper Manchester trade, is 
30,000-50,000 yards. No material is called 
a best-seller unless over 60,000 yards are sold. 
All this, of course, does not hold good in 
screen-printing or handblock-printing. | The 
initial cost here would scarcely exceed £50. 
altogether. Here is, then, for once a legi- 
timate reason why the most progressive goods 
in the textile printing industry are usually 
expensive. 

In weaving, no such reason exists. Although 
certain qualities of feel and weight may be 
dependent on expensive yarns and expensive 
methods of production, there is no justification 
for the cheap and nasty effects of some cheap 
upholstery and curtain fabrics: that is to 
say, unless one feels inclined to agree with 
the contention of those manufacturers who 
assure you that it is the taste of the 
public that demands bad patterns. One of 
Britain’s biggest textile manufacturers, a 
young, eager and modern-minded man, had 
to admit that amongst his best-selling woven 
materials there is at least one of a thoroughly 
bad and vulgar type. However, one is not 
much; and, as my illustrations show, most of 
the best-sellers reproduced are unobtrusive 
and anyhow far superior to the best-selling 
carpet designs. One can confirm this by 
going along Oxford Street, New Oxford Street. 
and Tottenham Court Road and looking at 
the windows of the furnishing houses. One 
may dislike the heavy effects of big waves and 
chevrons on the “ suites ” of settee and easy 
chairs, or the cheap sheen and jagged patterns 
of cotton and artificial silk curtains, but 
atrocities such as are found among carpets 
are rare. 

And, on the other hand, woven fabrics of 
the highest artistic standards, standards not 
surpassed anywhere, are not rare at all. 
British tweeds, for dress as well as for 
upholstery, and certain linens and crashes, 
to mention only a few outstanding examples, 
would hold their own in Germany, in Sweden 
and in France. 

Generally speaking, it sccms to me that in 
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1, three fabrics produced by Edinburgh Weavers : top 
* Maskerade™ ino spun rayon on a broken satin 
ground ; pastel colours ; designed by Ashley. Centre, 
* Lindeth™ ; heavy teatured coral, sand or maroon 
stripes on pale rayon ground. Bottom, ~ Frous,” 
pattern printed in red on cotton ground ; designed by 
J. C. Chirnside. 2, three fabrics, also by Edinburgh 
Weavers: top, * Ravenna”; lime-green pattern on 
wavy-striped satin. Centre, “* Cavalho”™ ; horses in 
turquoise and copper on semi-glazed natural linen : 
designed by H. Aufseeser. Bottom, ~ Merlin” : 
coral and cream lines on nigger-brown satin ; designed 
by McArmfield. 3, four heavy woven fabrics by 
Donald Bros. : top left, ** Moidart™ ; ribbed all-cotton 
material with cross-bands. Right, ** Duntulm” ;  all- 
wool loosely-woven material in cream, nigger and some 
scarlet. Left, ** Roslyn” ; cotton and linen; natural 
colour with stub effect. Bottom right, °° Leven” ; cross- 
striped material containing linen, wool, cotton and jute. 
4, four hand-block-printed fabrics, also by Donald Bros., 
of period design ; entitled, from left to right, ** Palermo,” 
and ‘** Herat” and, in foreground, ** Chandos” and 
** Pembroke.” 
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5, five fabrics by Warner's: from left to right: * Bamboo Grass ; printed linen; designed 
by H. Woodman : ** Anchor” ; in white on navy blue ; designed by Marion Dorn : * Waltham” ; 


loose weave in white on cream or green; designed by R. Silver: two chintzes, “Acorn and 
Oakleaf” and * Falling Leaf,” both designed by Marion Dorn. 6, a group of tweeds, woven in 
Wales for Gordon Russell. 7, printed artificial silk, in red and black on white ; designed by 
H.G. Bull for Allan Walton. 8, three more fabrics by Warner's : from left to right : ** Derwent” ; 
screen-printed linen: °° Stanhope”; machine-printed linen: “ Trevone;” tapestry weave ; 
yellow or coral pattern on light blue or light brown ground : ** Felday” ; machine-printed chintz : 
** Campbell” ;- machine-printed linen. 9, ** Chorale,” a printed design by Marion Dorn for the 
Old Bleach Linen Company. 10, 11 and 12, * best-selling” weaves and prints ; the first two 
from one of England’s largest manufacturing firms, and the last from a big department store in the 
Midlands. 
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the ordinary English commercial production, 
simple texture effects or slight patterns such 
as indistinct stripes, ete. are westhetically 
more successful than the more explicit 
motives. Daringly new decorative effects are 
risked by very few manufacturers only, and do 
not always come off so well as in some 
countries of a lighter and more playful 
disposition. Strong and pure colours are also 
not the forte of British commercial production. 
It is extremely difficult for retailer or public to 
get certain clear yellows, blues or greens 
without recurring to foreign materials. How- 
ever, I do not know of any country where 
some such criticism would not be equally 
justified. As no trade in any country 
produces, under present social conditions, 
more than 15 per cent. or at the most 20 per 
cent. of its wares in creditable taste, the state 
of affairs in English woven fabrics is 
undeniably gratifying. 

And the artistic value of English printed 
textiles is not lower; I know that in 
pronouncing this statement I shall be 
contradicted by many of the most passionate 
supporters of the Modern Movement 
who would like to destroy every bit of 
reproduction work. I myself would be 
quite willing to join in any persecution of 
sham Tudor architecture and furniture; but 
with regard to the best English prints it 
seems to me, as I have said before, that they 
have achieved the undated perfection of some 
English eighteenth century pottery and 
cutlery. Of course, these are the exceptions. 
The bulk of cheap prints is certainly far from 
satisfactory. But printed fabrics as un- 
pleasant as three quarters of the figured 
carpets in the market, are again not frequent 
at all. And, on the other hand, there are 
period linens and chintzes, such as the ones 
illustrated on page 293, which are of the best 
artistic quality and vet retail at only 3s. to 
3s. 9d. a yard. Good English prints of 
contemporary style are still rather unusual, 
less usual now, I should think, than they were 
in the days of Voysey. What there is, has 
all been created within the last three or four 
years. 

The social and economic conditions and the 
artistic standards of British textile desien 
have been outlined. It now remains to ask 
for reasons that might explain the excellent 
quality of some, and the creditable quality of 
most British furnishing materials. A few 
such reasons have been discussed already. 
Of prime importance is no doubt the strong 
and indigenous tradition in artistic prints as 
they have flourished from the days of the 
Tudors down to the time of Morris and 
Voysey, and also in home-woven tweeds, etc.. 
which have been produced by weavers in 
Scotland and Wales without any conscious 
consideration of art, even after the industrial 
revolution had killed almost all village crafts 
in Britain. 

The initiators of the Modern Movement in 
the English textile industry, men such as the 
late Sir Frank Warner, as Dr. James Morton 
or David T. and Frank J. Donald, consciously 
transferred this unconscious tradition of 
excellent weaving into the factory and care- 
fully developed it. They are the same men 
who induced the great designers of the late 
Victorian decades to work for commercial 
production, and the satisfactory standard of 
design in British furnishing fabrics is, to my 
mind, more due to their personal initiative 
and that of some other manufacturers than 
to anything else. 

In this connection it is interesting to place 
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OF 


STANDARD 


This month's bulletin of standard interior equipment illustrates examples 
from the range of furniture that Heal’s have recently exhibited in their 
gallery, designed at their request by a number of architects. 1, chaise longue 
for verandah or garden use, designed by Christopher Nicholson; frame of 
bent ash and cellulosed steel tube ; seat and back of resilient interlaced ash 
strips; £810s. 2, chair, designed by Jack Howe; ebonised arms and legs ; 
polished birch seat and back ; detachable cushion covered in red tapestry ; 
£8 15s. 3, chair, designed by Marcel Breuer and F. R.S. Yorke ; in sycamore, 


upholstered in red washable leather ; 


£13 5s. 4, desk, designed by 


E. Maxwell Fry; in Indian laurel, with chromium plated legs and linoleum 
top; £26. 5, wardrobe, in birch, designed by Christopher Heal ; £22 10s. 


on record one example of what a manu- 
facturer of keen artistic interest can achieve : 
the memorable story of the Edinburgh 
Weavers. They started as a handweaving 
workshop at Letchworth belonging to E. and 
A. Hunter, but were after some time taken 
over by Dr. Morton as an independent branch 
of his firm, Morton Sundour Fabrics. This 
was done with the explicit intention of 
creating a laboratory for exemplary modern 
textile art. Dr. Morton was induced to 


make this step (the financial success of which 
was bound to be doubtful) by a strong feeling 
of responsibility, that responsibility which 
is one of the highest ethical qualities in 
a manufacturer. With the aid of some of the 
profits from his ‘ bread and butter lines ”’ 
Dr. Morton could carry the new firm over its 
first difficult years, and now they are well 
established and successful, besides being one 
of the most adventurous textile firms in the 
country. 


DESIGNS 








It is this exemplary attitude of the producer 
—-as opposed to the lack of active interest 
in modern design found among carpet manu- 
facturers—which has decided the respective 
value of British furnishing fabrics and carpets. 

While in these two first articles the main 
emphasis has had to be laid on the impor- 
tance of the producer, I shall try to tackle 
the problem next month from another angle, 
dealing then with the design of electric and 
gas fires. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


The Architecture of Justice 


Instantly he was in a different world, a world like nothing else. Here, 
hidden away in ten thousand lairs behind a chaotic jumble of facades in all 
styles, from venerable Tudor to the ludicrous terra-cotta of late nineteenth 
century, the least productive and yet the most necessary of professions 
practised its mysteries, flourishing on the imperfections of humanity, taking 
and never giving, destroying and never creating, concerned with neither 
beauty nor intellect, eternally busy with nothing but the altercations of 
dishonesty and avarice, the apportionment of gain, the division of amassed 
property, the pilgrimages of money, and the neat conclusion of disasters in 
proper form. Round about lawns and fountained gardens, trim alleys, 
spacious squares, and obscure courtyards, this singular profession, which 
mankind has united to curse, to revile, and to honour, laboured amid dirt and 
old usages, often in bizarre and foolish raiment, at operations sometimes 
useful, sometimes of an inconceivable fatuity, but invariably attended by 
rite and ceremony. From Chancery Lane to Sardinia Street, from Holborn 
to the Embankment, justice, a commodity unknown to nature, was retailed 
with astonishing results. . 

He entered the Royal C ourts of Justice by the Carey Street portal, which 
is the professional entrance. He had never before examined the immense 
grey building which in its shapeless plan, its ill-balanced frontages, its unpre- 
tentious situation, and its curious fine distinction, illustrates so perfectly the 
English character. There is an elaborate and yet unaffected honesty about 
the aspect of the Law Courts which could not fail to inspire confidence. 
Lawrence felt it. With his exaggerated sensibility to influences that escape 
definition, he thought vaguely as he walked up the steps : ‘“* After all, it is im- 
possible that I should be w ronged here.’ And he was accordingly reassured. . . 
In spite of the rush of multitudes to and fro in the wide corridors—barristers, 
solicitors, clerks, suitors, witnesses, quidnuncs and unemployed—the vast 
interior had somehow the hush and solemnity of a cathedral; and not the 
sight of a restaurant in the obscure distance, with white tables gleaming under 
Gothic shadows, could destroy this impression of a temple. “The architect, 
an imperfect genius, had certainly conceived a temple, and had put into it the 
religion of his life. Every detail of the austere decoration was ecclesiastical 
in origin, and showed in its simple, passionate sincerity, a horror of the theatri- 
‘al and the meretricious. As Lawrence, ignorant of the position of the 
various courts, wandered at hazard through the interminable passages, 
knowing that he must ultimately arrive at his goal, the calm self-respect of 
the place produced in him an emotion which was almost awe. He went by 
court after court, each labelled in Gothic lettering, each protected from the 
noises of the corridor by double swing-doors, and though no sound whatever 
reached him from these mysterious retreats, he nevertheless felt in his most 
secret soul that justice was being administered therein with scales ineffably 
even. Stone walls and heavily- leaded glass could not prevent the effluence 
of those magnificent qualities which have earned for English justice the homage 
of the world. Here, he thought, is something pure; perhaps there is naught 
else so pure. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Whom God Hath Joined (Ward. Lock & Co.. Ltd.) 
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“The Times” 
Looks Back 

‘It cannot be said that 
the immense building ac- 
tivity since 1918 has 
thrown up any widely prev- 
alent style of domestic 
architecture which is likely 
to commend itself to future 
generations or to win for 
itself some distinctive name 
for the present architec- 
tural epoch. Great ingen- 
uity has been exercised in 
the use of materials and in 
methods of construction, 
and there is a great deal of 
sound building which has 
shown that economy need 
not mean ugliness.” 


Beanfeast 

‘Twenty pairs of eyes 
roamed critically over the 
various buildings of the 
vast new Runwell Mental 
Hospital on Wednesday. 

‘The owners of these 
discerning, appraising eyes 
were architects. 

“ They fastened with joy 
on to such features as the 
secret gutter on the ver- 
anda roof at the admission 
unit, standing aloft on 
ledges and craning their 
necks to discover the secret 

that the gutter is so 
constructed that it cannot 
be seen ! 

* It was a real architect's 
day out. “A busman’s 
holiday * some people might 
say, but the members of the 
party did not seem to think 
so. They examined every 
room, every corner and 
every fitting almost with a 
delighted thoroughness.” 


SOLTHEND ADVERTISER. 


In Russia 

* The victory of reaction 
in architecture has been 
won after a_ vociferous 
battle of the styles, in 
which popular hatred of 
* packing-case * buildings 
carried the day just when 
the functionalists were 
learning to substitute the 
old Russian colours’ of 
strawberry-pink, orange, 
lemon, and pistachio-green 


d 
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ONWARDS 








Contrasted with 


for the ugly grey-black 
of unadorned concrete. 
Vitruvius has _ been 
republished. The American 
Embassy in Moscow, by 
Zholtovsky, with its 
Baalbekian pilasters and 
Pompeian ceilings, — is 


acclaimed as a triumph of 


Bolshevist traditionalism. 
In capital and provinces 
alike, new buildings, though 


AND 


the fitness 


UPWARDS 


WITH 
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Drawn by Osbert Lancaster. 


for purpose and austere functionalism of the 


twentieth century. 


stillambitious to be thought 
American, now scrape the 
sky with careful classical 
arcades, thus enabling the 
tough, construction-fevered 
members of the City 
Soviet to murmur, “* Oh, 
Renaissance merging into 
Baroque,’ with the author- 
itv of a Walter Pater. The 
theatre at Novo Sibirsk, 
originally = designed — by 


Grinberg in the fune- 
tionalist stvle, provides an 
instanceof the battle’s effect 
on large enterprises. For 
two vears work was sus- 
pended to await the battle’s 
issue. Since then the 
design has been revised to 
include statues, grilles, and 
pilasters in the stvle of a 
West End bank. — Archi- 
tecture in Soviet Russia is 


succumbing to capitalist 
vulgarity, unredeemed by 
capitalist © workmanship.” 

ROBERT BYRON in 
The Times. 


4 hb} 
The 
On studying some 


plans of recent domestic 
architecture 


Pendulum 


We have melted the bounds, 
we have smelted 
The barriers our fathers 
knew, 
When the glass was cut off 
from the china 
With walls ten inches 
through, 
When the dining-room must 
on no account 
Observe what the parlour do. 
Now all is one almighty 
That was four and three and 
two, 
And the library melts to the 
loggia 
And the loggia melts to the 
view. 
Proclaim it from the 
housetops, 
Resound it through the 
town, 
Progress has blown her 
trumpet. 
The walls, the walls are 
down. 
Roll up the glib partition. 
Slide back the folding door. 
Fling space into the arms of 
space 
And unify the floor. 
* % x 


O children, O companions. 

O Misters A and B 

Who come, out of your 
gentilnesse. 

To spend a week with me. 

Lend not the ear to what 
vou hear, 

It is the wild wind’s moan. 

* Give back my captive’s 
freedom. 

My cage of wood, brick. 
stone. 

My tight little box, with a 
key that locks, 

Where I can be alone ! ” 


ADA HARRISON. 


Empire Style 


The new capital city of 
India, on the plains of 
Delhi, is now one of the 
official wonders of the East. 
To judge from the long 
special article which ap- 
peared recently in The 
es ; . 
Times everything possible 
is being done to add to 
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its earlier splendours. ‘* The 
Viceroy’s House,” we read, 
‘rises in dramatic beauty 
among modern gardens and 
pleasances — incorporating 
features of the Mogul man- 
ner,” but later on we are 
told that “this magnifi- 
cent residence echoes some- 
thing of the ancient palaces 
of England and Scotland,” 
reminiscent of the Palace 
of Holyroodhouse or Hamp- 
ton Court. It is approached 
by a ‘** Roval Mile,” flanked 
by secretariats ** whose red 
and white sandstone build- 
ings are surmounted by 
great domes and delicately 
enriched by campaniles: 
these recall the ancient 
communities of Italy and 
those Spanish architectural 
stvles which the American 
has utilized with such skill 
and beauty in the new cities 
of California.” Yet the 
shopping centre has **some- 


thing of the tawdriness of 


a mid-Victorian seaside 
resort in the off-season.” 
The Mogul Empire: seven- 
teenth century Great 
Britain: twentieth  cen- 
tury America: Italy: 
Spain: seaside England. 
A notable list of contri- 
butors ! It is refreshing to 
know that whole-hearted 
eclecticism in architecture. 
so distinguishing a mark of 
the great days of Empire. 
is not quite dead. 


Livine Architecture 


* With regard to move- 
ment in St. Paul's, he 
understood that on a hot 
day St. Paul's was larger 
than it was, say, last week. 
All buildings moved and 
‘breathed * and __ lived. 
When a building did not 
move one could be pretty 
sure that it was rotten.” 
SIR) EDWIN LUTYENS 
to the London Society as 
reported in the * Times.” 


Help 
Everybody = who _ has 
heard of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, has heard of Fother- 
inghay Castle. It was the 
scene of the closing act of 
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The occupants’ calling is made clear by the display of symbols such as these about 
the doorways of the houses in the little town of Quedlinburg at the foot of Hartz 
Mountains in Germany. Thus, the two lyres in the fan-light of 1 denote the house 
of a music-teacher, and the Cupids arrows fast coming to earth, 2, that of a midwife ; 
the pretzel in the form of a door-knocker, 4, shows that a baker and confectioner 
lives within, and the two lions surrounded by vine leaves, 3, indicate the house of 
a watchman living near the vineyards. The vineyards in this case once belonged to 
the abbess who formerly ruled at Quedlinburg, and the lions symbolize her authority. 
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Fotheringhay Church 


one of our most popular 
tragedies. But very few 
people have heard — of 
Fotheringhay Church, al- 
though if it were not for 
the unimpressive mound 
which perpetuates — the 
memory of Mary's — last 
prison, it would have made 
this Northamptonshire 
village a place of pilgrimage 
longago. Itisamagnificent 
church, of pure Perpendic- 
ular design, a landmark far 
and wide across the great 
water meadows of the River 
Nene. It is worth visiting 
alone to see the two 
Renaissance tombs raised 
to the memory of the 
four members of the Royal 
House of Plantagenet 
by Tudor piety. But the 
church is in a bad way 
today. During the last 
fiftv vears the Restoration 
Committee has raised and 
spent £5,460 on it, but still 
the restorers feel, before 
they can report “ that this 
generation has fulfilled its 
duty to generations of the 
past and of the future,” 
another £1,000 will have to 
be raised somehow. This 
would not be too difficult a 
task in any town filled 
with the usual measure of 
civic pride, but Fothering- 
hay is a_ parish of. six 
farms, and the number of 
souls to which its church 
ministers is only 213. It is 
an obvious case where help 
from outside is a necessity. 
Donations should be sent to 
R.A. Muntz, Esq., honorary 
Treasurer, Fotheringhay 
Church Restoration 
Committee, Tansor Manor, 
near Peterborough. 
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Ozenfant 


The present congregation 
of distinguished European 
artists in this country, a 
result of political eecentri- 
city and economic instabil- 
ity in many Continental 
countries, is a phenomenon 
on which we have been con- 
gratulating ourselves for 
some time. Most of these 
distinguished immigrants 
have been architects—from 
one of the Central Euro- 
pean countries: now we 
have to welcome a new- 
comer from France—the 
Parisian painter and teacher 
of painting, Ameédée 
Ozenfant, whose new 
atelier opened in London 
last month. M. Ozenfant 
is only the most celebrated 
of several painters and 
sculptors who are following 
the architects’ example and 
leaving Paris for London. 
One hears stories of the 
deserted condition of the 
Paris studios; and, while 
regretting that the fine 
Parisian tradition of being 
the centre of the world’s 
wsthetic activity should be 
obscured, we can rejoice 
in our own gain thereby. 
M. Ozenfant’s venture is 
a particularly welcome 
one, as an English school 
of painting run on_ the 
lines of a Paris atelier 
will provide a_ kind of 
education we have felt the 
lack of—one in which the 
intimate pupil-master  re- 
lationship, long divorced 
from art teaching, can per- 
haps be regained. M. Oz- 
enfant is already a cele- 
brated teacher but, his 


teaching apart, his influ- 
ence will be a_ great 
acquisition. Since the early 
days of his most productive 
association with Corbusier 
fifteen years ago in 
producing that pioneering 
organ of modern esthetic 
thought, L’Esprit Nouveau, 
his edueational contribu- 
tion to modern art has been 
continuous. It is under- 
stood that he intends later 
to open a school of archi- 
tectural decoration and 
colour in connection with 
his atelier. For that we 
should be still more in his 
debt. 
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“The general architec- 
tural scheme of the State 
of Texas Building and Mu- 
seum of National History, 
will be classic modern, with 
touches of the Aztec, early 
Spanish, Southern Colonial 
and with suitable reminder 
that Texas alone of the 
Forty-eight States once 
was recognized as sovereign 
power.” "— 

THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir.—Mr. Nikolaus Pevsner's 
criticism of British carpet 
designs in your April issue is so 
blunt that no doubt he will 
expect a blunt reply. 

Carpets of British power 
loom manufacture are, in 
design, second to no country 
in the world—that is a fact. 

Never, over my long ex- 
perience, have I known any 


difficulty, on the score of 


design, in selling British carpets 
to any foreign country what- 
soever. I need not refer to 
export quotas and other well- 
known handicaps to _ inter- 
national trade at the present 
time. 

Another fact. There is ample 
and keen competition in the 
carpet trade, which is among 
the most efficient of British 
industries. 

By the way, has Mr. Pevsner 
any eye for beauty at all, or is 
he entirely ignorant that 
Kidderminster is surrounded 
by some of the most beautiful 
country in England ? 

Mr. Pevsner dislikes brown 
and orange. Sodol. But what 


I like and what he likes is of 


no consequence whatever. 


MARGINALIA 


Let him remember, please, 
that the finer the texture the 
more beautiful can be the 
design of a carpet, and, in 
general, the finer the texture 
the more expensive. 

It is no use confusing hand- 
woven carpets with those 
woven on power looms, they 
have entirely different limita- 
tions. This is almost invariably 
forgotten at exhibition time. 

The duty of a carpet is to 
form a suitable background. 
However much room there may 
be for improvement in certain 
British - made carpets when 
judged as isolated pieces, they 
form a suitable background 
for the surroundings in which 
those who buy them live. What 
fault there is lies principally 
with some modern architects 
and modern furniture. What 
British carpet manufacturers 
most desire is to adorn buildings 
of dignity and grace, when 
such qualities may still be 
found in new buildings. 

Complacent and supercilious 
criticism of British industry is 
nothing new. It usually comes 
from those who ought to know 
better. 

Incidentally, I should be 
interested to know of (I have 
not seen) any carpets designed 
by artists of distinction in 
other spheres of art, which have 
approached in standard the 
better examples of those which 
come from carpet designing 
rooms, which Mr. Pevsner takes 
such pains to abuse. 

He writes with great assur- 
ance, and then gives some 
apparently futile examples of 
what he thinks carpets should 
be. Even though some (not 
many I fancy) might agree with 
his choice, he overlooks one of 
the functions of carpet design- 
ing, that it should help the 
carpets to be durable and grow 
more graceful as they grow 
older. 

I am not impressed by Mr. 
Pevsner’s outspokenness. I 
am beginning to suspect that 
he is himself a beauty torturer. 
His disparagement of a leading 
British craft is, at least, some- 
what ridiculous. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. H. O. CARPENTER. 


Mr. Pevsner Replies 


The Editor. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir,—You ask me to reply 
to Mr. Carpenter's letter. I 
do not know, however, what I 
could say, except to repeat 
about half my article. I would 
rather allow the letter to stand 
as it is, as I could not wish for 
a more significant illustration 
of some of the points that I 

have made. 

Your obedient servant, 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER. 
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Approximately three-quarters of a million 
MARSTON’ BESPRES FLETTONS are 
embodied in the new Simpson building 
























































The much-discussed Sirnpson building 
at 202 Piccadilly, London 
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and Reviews 


By BRIAN GRANT 
Suburban Sights 


The illustration reproduced on_ this 
page bears the title “* November in the 


Suburb “: it is borrowed from = ** The 
English at Home“ a book of sixty- 


three photographs by Bill Brandt, with 
an introduction by Raymond Mortimer. 
Publishers, Batsford: price five shillings. 


What particular “ subbub ~ it is I do 
not know: the tragedy is that it is a 
fairly accurate representation of Enelish 
suburban beauty in general. There are 
exceptions, but they are sadly few. Go 
North or South, to Acacia Avenue or to 
Bellevue Road and you will meet. the 
same interminable row upon row. The 
inhabitants. brave souls. have made their 





attempt to infuse a little variety into the 
scene — you will find ‘Rose Villa,” 
* Chez-nous,”” * Mayfield ~ and “ Links- 
holme.”” neat little labels in a variety of 
fancy letters, but the structures they 
adorn are all as alike as Tweedle-dum and 
Tweedle-dee. M. Emile Cammaerts, 
speaking of the English, once asked : 
“Why are they so full of human 
sympathy, vet so tolerant of disgraceful 


social conditions ? ~ 
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The 
Startling 


New 

Display 

Lighting for 
Simpson - 


The nove! manner in which 


i > i i 
CLEORA TUBES 
have been used on this new building con- 
stitutes a real achievement in display lighting. 


In addition to the pure white effect, each 


section can be lit separately, and almost any 


colour can be produced at will, CLEORA 





illumination is not only extraordinarily effec- 
tive but highly efficient and economical in 
= ones a final cost, and in application has the extreme 


flexibility long desired by architects generally. 





: | a 
rALLED by qLAt aphids 


Only by means of CLEORA TUBES (patented) can 
comparable results be obtained. CLAUDEGEN re 
specialists in Display Lighting, Signs, and _ Illuminated 
Publicity of every type, and offer to architects their 


co-operation and expert advice without obligation. 


London Enquiries to 


CLAUDE-GENERAL NEON LIGHTS LTD. 
CLAUDEGEN} Pitman House - Parker Street 


j . ‘ “C- | 4 
NEON-SICGNS Kingsway London - W-C:2. Holborn 729 














Provincial Enquiries to nearest Branch of 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
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£4-000-06000.a Year 
Road-Lighting Plan 


Mr. E. W. Salt (Cons., Yardley) moved 
on the Civil Estimates in the House of 
Commons recently that the lighting of 
highways should be dealt) with on a 
national basis. The reason, he said, why 
lighting was chaotic and bad was dueto 
the fact that it was controlled by no 
fewer than 1,400 local authorities. — It 
was suggested that ten thousand miles 
of roads should be floodlighted at a cost 
of from 34 to 4 million pounds a year. 

& s eS 

Approximately ten million bieveles and 
more than two million motor vehicles are 
in active operation today. — In the day- 
light hours the many millions of drivers 
steer their somewhat sorrowful courses 
aided and abetted (or harassed and em- 
barrassed) by an everlasting procession 
of beacons, pedestrian crossings and 
Stop-Go) signals, with, here and there 
(just to liven things up a bit) les gen- 


darmes avee gong. 
e e * 


After nightfall the progress of he who 
travels by pedal or by petrol is thwart 
with danger and discomfort. and = it) is 
hardly encouraging to read that the 
Government, whilst admitting that road 
lighting is “ thoroughly unsatisfactory,” 
is of the opinion that) the necessary 
legislation cannot be contemplated be- 


The 


cause of the already generous grants 
allotted for the maintenance of roads. 

So, Mr. Motorist, you must rest content 
to grope dejectedly along the dim and 
shadowy highways. And, if perchance 
it happens that you should come forcibly 
into contact with an invisible pedestrian 
or cyclist, it will be your unhappy lot to 
stand in the box whilst some overworked 
J.P. reads you a long lecture upon the 
value of human life and the wickedness 
of he who drives recklessly. 


The value of human life! Is it not a 
fact that a higher percentage of fatal 
accidents on the road are due to 
* thoroughly unsatisfactory ~ street light- 
ing than to any other cause? And, or 
does my memory serve me falsely, did 
not the Government raid the road fund 
this year in order to provide a larger sum 
for expenditure on armaments for future 
extermination of human life ? 





A 


Freightage 
Conundrum 


If the freightage of bricks from Belgium 
to Brighton, a distance of 300 miles. in- 
cluding transport by rail, road and sea. 
costs nine shillings and sivpence per ton, 
what will be the freightage cost from 
Bedfordshire to Brighton, a distance of 
100 miles? The answer is: eleven 
shillings and ninepence per ton. 
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Something wrong somewhere, surely ! 

These figures were quoted by Mr. 
A. W.. Allard, vice-chairman of the 
Marston Valley Brick Company, Limited. 
at the Company’s seventh annual or- 
dinary general meeting in the course of a 
very pungent criticism of old-fashioned 
railway methods and high transport 
costs. Manufacturing companies of all 
classes are now providing their own 
transport facilities and are — giving 
deliveries of — products from _ their 
factories direct to their customers. The 
use of motor transport is increasing so 
rapidly that unless the management of 
railway companies undergoes a_ par- 
ticularly thorough revision and moderni- 
zation, then the railway waggon will have 
to retire from active service in favour of 
his younger brother, the motor lorry. 
To quote Mr. Allard: ‘ The Railway 
companies and the Government have 


overlooked the fact that the cost of 


transport cannot be governed by anti- 
quated and ineflicient methods.” 
e € e 
250 Tons of Bricks 
per Day 
The progress of The Marston Valley 
Brick Company is proof certain that the 
direction and development of the com- 
pany’s affairs is in very efficient hands. 
Three years ago they started producing 


a cheap facing brick at the rate of 


50 tons per day; today the company is 























Ormonde Court, Putney - Frank Scarlett, 
A 


Embassy Court, Brighton 


FLUSH DOORS 


Some recent contracts on which Ace Flush 
Doors were used: 


ARCHITECTS : 


R.1.B.A. 


Wells Coates, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., B.A. 


Lawn Road Flats, 
Hampstead - - - Wells Coates, 


Ph.D., B.Sc., B.A. 


Bexhill Entertainments 


Hall - 


Dorchester Mansions, 


- = = = = Mendelsohn and 


Chermayeff. 


Bournemouth - - - H.V.G. Wallis. 
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Felsted School Sanatorium H. H. Chetwood, 


Shell Mex House, 
Tunbridge Wells -  - L. S. Hatchard, 
A.R 


A.R.1.B.A. 


B.A. 


All-Electric House, Bristol A. E. Powell, 


A.R.1.B.A. 


THE ACE LAMINATED PRODUCTS CO. 


3 Warwick Lane, E.C.4 


Telephone : City 2705 











— 
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IDEAL 
RAYRA 
RADIANT 


RADIATOR 





An example of Ideal Rayrad fixing recessed in 


ceiling of open air type school. This adaptable 
form of heating by low temperature radiation 
is particularly suitable for all school buildings. 
Fitted in wall or ceiling, it presents a flat 
surface to the room, merging inconspicuously 
into the general interior design yet is always 
accessible. The heating effect is rapid and 


easily controlled. [Illustrated Booklet post-free. 






































[DEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS 


LIMITED 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS 





E Showrooms: 
: LONDON: IDEAL HOUSE, GT. MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.1. BIRMINGHAM : 35, PARADISE ST., ALSO AT HULL 
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manufacturing 250 tons per day... 
and, be it noted, every brick produced at 
their works during the past vear has been 
sold. 
& @ @ 

Indubitably., the * barometer ~ so far 
as the building industry is concerned may 
be regarded as * set fair.” 

Architects will tell you that prospects 


are “ bright and interesting.” I like the 
addition of the word * interesting ~— it 


AND CRAFT 
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el cocktail bar 
inan American 
night club. 
Architect: AE. 
Keiler. 


seems to indicate that clients are becoming 
less dull and conservative in their demands. 
Manufacturers report that 1936 is * going 
along very nicely, thank you.” 


@ @ @ 
Celotex Utility 
Wallboard 


Illustrated on this page is a convivial 
corner in Cleveland, Ohio, where the 


hovs drop in for a “ quick one.” It is 
the Tap Room in the Golden Glow Night 
Club. The walls, ceiling and the bar 
counter are constructed of Celotex Hard 
Board. ‘* Celotex is. of course, as 
well known in this country as in the 
States—I think I am right in saying that 
it was the first insulating board to be 
introduced to English architects. Just 
recently the “ Celotex * people have put 
a new product on the market—** Celotex 
Utility Wallboard.” This is a in. 
thick, low-priced board supplied in sizes 
3ft.. 38h ft. and 4ft. wide and 8 ft. to 
14 ft. long. One surface of the board is 
textured and the reverse smooth—the 
smooth surface is available in natural 
burlap colour or ivory white; the latter 
finish is to be recommended if any form 
of oil or water-colour is to be applied. 


Through the 
Letter Box 


Burma Teak 


I receive from the Burma Teak Shippers 
a thoroughly interesting brochure. _ It 
shows in a series of forest pictures the 
felling of teak trees, their transport over 
rocky ravines, steep jungle-covered slopes 
and down the waterways of Burma. In 








E. L. Bruce Co. are the Largest Manufacturers of 
Hardwood Flooring in the world. 


J. C. POOLE (European Director), | Great 


immediate deliveries. 
address of nearest qualified ‘‘ Bruce”’ agent 
and sample piece of genuine Bruce Oak 
Flooring, please communicate with :— 





So many inferior types of flooring are 
offered as Bruce Oak Floors that we invite 
all Architects to send for the name and 
address of the nearest genuine Bruce Oak 
Flooring agent. He is ina position to advise 
as to the best methods of use, to quote for 
any requirements, and to arrange for 


For name and 


Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C.2 
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1 Walls panelled in two-tone Golden [Nn THE R. M + S e 7 QUEEN MARY ‘ 


Brown Luxan Vaumol Hide. 


2 Chairs and settees upholstered in 

Fawn Luxan Grain Vaumol Hid>. 

3 Table top lined with Golden 
Brown Luxan Vaumol Hide. 


is employed for Upholstery, Wall-panelling, 
Table-tops; in Lounges, Cocktail Bars, etc. The 
First Class Library, panelled and upholstered 
in Connolly “Vaumol” leather, is illustrated here 


CONNOLLY BROS. (CURRIERS) LTD. 
The largest producers of upholstery leather in the World 


CHALTON STREET, KI ST( yN ROAD, LOND( YN, N.W a Phone : ELSTON L661 (5 lines) 
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this business of transport the elephant is 
certainly - public hero No. 10° and the 
whole forest organization is planned to 
suit his needs. To a extent 
and only in accessible areas, buffaloes 
and cattle are employed, but no animal 
except the elephant combines the power, 
the cleverness and ability to work on 


lesser 


steep slopes, and amid the rocks, the 
mud and the sand in the mountainous 
Burma forests. The brochure also — in- 


cludes a short general article on the uses 
of teak with illustrations of ships, railway 
trains. buildings, ete.. showing of what 
infinite variety are the characteristics of 
Tectona Grandis (Burma Teak). 

Architects who would like to receive 
copies should make application to Messrs. 
Wallace Brothers & Co., Ltd... 4 Crosby 
Square, E.C.3. 

& € @ 
Competition 
for design for a Stand at the Building 
Trades Exhibition, Olympia. For partic- 
ulars of this see page ii of the cover of 
this issue. 
ca € * 
Corrigendum 

We wish to draw our readers attention 
to an error which occurred in the advert- 
isement pages of our last issue. The 
advertisement showing the light reflect- 
advantages of white glazed bricks 
was issued on behalf of the Enamel 
Association and not the Enamel Brick 
Association was started. 
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f transport unit 
in a Burma 
Jungle. But for 
the elephant the 
modern develop- 
ment of the Teak 
trade would have 
been impossible. 
Photograph re- 
produced by 
courtesy of The 
Burma Teak 
Shippers. 





The Buildings Illustrated 


Hangar and Clubhouse for the London 
Gliding Club. Dunstable 


Architect: Christopher Nicholson, VILA. 


The general contractors were C. H. 
Boyd & Son Ltd. Among the sub- 
contractors and = craftsmen were the 


following: Stuart’s Granolithic Co. Ltd. 
(R.C. staircase). Cork Insulation Co. Ltd. 
(cork treads), London Brick Co. Ltd. 
(facing bricks), Smith Walker Ltd. (Struc- 


tural steel), Standard Flat Roofing Co. 
Ltd. (3-ply Standard roofing to lounge 
and bar). Universal Asbestos Mfe. Co. 
Ltd. (corrugated asbestos sheeting to 
roof and walls). Chance Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
(cross-reeded glass to R.C. windows and 
staircase). Limmer & Trinidad Lake 
Asphalte Co. Ltd. (black acetas asphalte 
to bar). Archibald Low Electrics Ltd. 
(central heating). A. J. Tatham = Ltd. 
(surround to memorial fireplace to lounge), 











THE DECORATIVE MIRRORS ¢ 
DECORATED WINDOW AND DOOR PANELS ¢ 
AND NICHES *¢ GLASS BALUSTRADES IN THE FIRST CLASS 


PUBLIC ROOMS OF THE Q.S.T.S. QUEEN MARY 











DECORATIVE GLASS SCREENS 


ONE OF A SERIES OF 24 PANELS 
ILLUSTRATING THE STORY OF 
JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
IN THE 1st CLASS DINING 
ROOM. THEY ARE CUT BY WHEEL 
ENGRAVING AND FORM A 
UNIQUE DECORATION. 


DESIGNED BY JACOB DREW. 


TO THE COMMISSION OF THE 
ARCHITECTS Messrs MEWES AND 
DAVIES. 


JARDINIERES 








WORKS : 





BURDETT RD., E.3. ADVANCE 1074. 


THE LONDON SAND BLAST DECORATIVE GLASS 


WORKS, LTD. 


SHOWROOMS : 4, FITZROY SQ., W.1. 


MUSEUM 3501 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
JOINERY 

















HOUSE AT ADDINGTON GRAHAM CRUMP, A.R.1.B.A 


DESIGN SIMPLICITY CRAFTSMANSHIP 


We are Joinery Specialists. We do the best work and work at competitive prices. 
A technical representative will call upon you, at your request. 


We are anxious to tender for your work at all times. 


DRYTONE JOINERY LIMITED 


Telephone : : MUS. 9938 


60 ARLINGTON ROAD IW tueu-cusccon ene 
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Well Fire 
electric fire), 


and Foundry Co. Ltd. (special 
Arthur Cozens (electric 


wiring), Oswald Hollman (electric light 
fixtures), Joseph Chater & Sons Ltd. 
(sanitary fittings), The Dryad Metal 


Works (Door furniture and stairease balus- 
trade) Taylor Pearse & Co. Ltd. (door 
furniture), Lenserete Ltd. (R. C. window), 
Williams & Williams Ltd. (metal win- 
dows), Post office, (telephones). The 
Sliding Door Mfg. Co. and Silent Gliding 
Doors, (sliding doors to hangar), Light 
Steelwork (1925) Ltd. (tubular b: alustrade), 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. 
(terrace in Solcheck tiles), Donald Bros. 
Ltd. and Allan Walton Textiles (textiles), 
John Hall & Sons Ltd. (exterior and 
interior paintwork), Henry Stone & Son 
Ltd. (* Plan” chairs), Finmar Ltd. 
(stools), Eric Munday Ltd. (signs). The 
TenTest, Fibre Board Company Ltd. 
(TenTest insulating-board used for insula- 
tion and as an exterior and interior lining). 


@ e 6 
Park. 


College, Preston 


W hittinghame 
Brighton. 
Architect: A. N. 
Consulting Engineers : 
and Samuely. 


Pilichowski. 
Helsby. Harmann 
Rice and 
reinforced 
sub-con- 


The general contractors were 
Son Ltd.. who also did the 
concrete work. Among_ the 
tractors and craftsmen were the following : 
Ruberoid Co. Ltd. (special flat roofing). 
Helical Bar & Engineering Co. Ltd. 


AND CRAFT 


The Architectural 


(designing — reinforced concrete), Sanders 
& Forster Ltd. (structural steel), Marbolith 
Flooring Co. Ltd. (patent — flooring), 
Nonporo Cement Co. Ltd. (waterproofing 


materials), Rayner & Meadows Ltd. 
(central heating), Pinching & Walton 
Ltd. (electric wiring and heating), Ben- 
jamin Electric Ltd. (electric light fix- 
tures), Walter Cowen Ltd. (plumbing), 
Broad & Co. Ltd. (sanitary fittings), 


Nettlefold & Co. Ltd. and Dryad Metal 
Works Ltd. (door furniture), 
Metal Windows Ltd. and A. H. Hamer 
Ltd. (metal windows), North of Eng- 
land School Furnishing Co. Ltd. (folding 
doors), Henry Green Ltd. (iron staircases), 
Steelway Ltd. (metalwork), Aquamellis 


Engineering Co. Ltd. (water-softening 
plant). 
e e e 


Lid. 


Pakington & Enthoven. 


Restaurant: Robinson & Cleaver, 
Architects : 
FF.R.LB.A. 


The general contractors were Frederick 
Sage & Co. Ltd.. who also did the central 
heating, ventilation, plumbing, metalwork, 
decorative plaster and joinery. Waldo 
Maitland & Partners (lighting consultants). 
Among the sub-contractors and craftsmen 


were the following: Freeman Co. Ltd. 
(electric wiring), C. Harvey & Co. and 


Allom Bros. Ltd. (electric light fixtures), 
Allan Walton (curtains), B. Cohen & Sons 
Ltd. (chairs, settee ete.) Andrew A. Pegram 
(tables), Mappin & Webb Ltd. (silverware, 


Rustproof 
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ete.) A. E. Gray & Co. Ltd. 
Thos. Webb & Sons (glass- 


Review, 


cutlery, 
(crockery), 
ware). 

¢ e e 
Simpson's Store, Piccadilly. 


Architect : Joseph Emberton. 


The general contractors were John 
Mowlem & Co. Ltd. Among the sub- 


contractors and craftsmen were the 
following: Goodman Price Ltd. (demoli- 


tion), Dorman Long & Co. Ltd. (steel- 
work), Mather and Platt (shutters and 


sprinklers), Carrier-Ross Engineering Co. 
Ltd. (heating and hot water services, 
ventilation), Sturtevant Engineering Co. 


Ltd. (vacuum cleaning plant), Lamson 
Pneumatic Tube Co. Ltd. (cash tube 


installation), Express Lift Co. Ltd. (lifts), 


Art Pavements & Decorations Ltd. 
(terrazzo paving), Fenning and Co. Ltd. 


(travertine and marble), Carter and Co. 
Ltd. (tiles), W. N. Froy and Sons Ltd. 
(sanitary ware), Jas. Gibbons and Co. Ltd. 
(ironmongery), James Clark and Son Ltd. 
(Vitrolite. mirrors), Crittall Mnfg. Co. 
Ltd. (metal windows). J. A. King & 
Co. Ltd. (glas-crete window and glas-crete 
canopies), Haywards Ltd. (roof lights), 
Matthew Hall & Co. Ltd. (plumbing). 
J. Starkie Gardner Ltd. (main. stair 
balustrade), Kleine Co. Ltd. (hollow tile 
floors), H. H. Martyn & Co. Ltd. (venti- 
lation louvres), Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd. 
(cork floors), Webber and Corben Ltd. 
(stonework), Benham & Sons Ltd. (kitchen 
equipment), Inlaid Ruboleum Tile Co. 





POT BEAUTY IN THE 
LIVING IROOM, ° 
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Travellers Cheques 
The seasoned traveller does not carry much 
he knows it is not worth the 


paper money: 
risk. Yet there are many 
when, for some reason or other, one would 
not choose to go to a bank to draw foreign 
cash for, say, the paying of a hotel bill. It is 
then that the smaller amounts of the Westmin- 
ster Bank’s Travellers Cheques are specially 











occasions abroad 











“THE 


Here, more than anywhere else, it’s worth paying 
something—to live with beauty. And so we sug- 
gest a Devon Fire. One of the scores of different 
designs is sure to be what your scheme of decora- 
tion demands. And though it will cost a few 
pounds in the first place, a Devon Fire will soon 
repay you. Not merely in beauty—but by the very 
practical method of cutting the coal-bill by 25%. 


handy, as they make the least demand 


hotel cashiers, pursers, stores, etc., for change. 
Customers may buy Travellers Cheques for 


£5, and £10, at any of the Ban 


branches for use at home and abroad. 


on 


k’s 


DEW ON 


WRITE FOR 


F AND FOR THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF YOUR NEARES 
IRONMONGER HOLDING STOCKS OF DEVON FIRES TO CANDY & €o., 
DEVON HOUSE, 60 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W.1 


LTD., DEPT. N, 


THE DEVON FIRE CATALOGUE 


PIKE © 


ILLUSTRAT e 














For certain countries special facilities are 


»rovided, particulars of which may 
} »& : t) 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


be had at the counter 
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When you are 
os. next at 
Bond Street.. 


ails 
cnr visit 


7 Stratford Place 


( Oxford Street ) 
Opposite Bond Street Underg 


ROA, 












tte . 


CU HT 


To see the com- 
plete display of 
* panel * type gas 
fires of various 
sizes and styles. 


Ht 





Heating 
Ventilating 


: 

‘Panella F* Fires 
in a series of 
high-grade 
colour finishes 
with appropriate 


and 


Hot Water aa 
Supplies 


signed for use 
in conjunction 
with Nautilus 
Gas Flues. 


LE 


Architects: Minoprio & Spencely - 


throughout by 
(arrier-Ross 




















A supply of filtered fresh al l€ | 
air at a uniform temperature y WHY ELA 
j sl Y j YY Uj, ly \y, G Y. oa , 
automatically controlled, is Vi is PRI 
: ; MMU. YM Wy WIM Vy 
maintained throughout the = First of their 
entire Store by the Carrier- 
Ross System of Heating and Full details and illustrations of the 
Ventilating. various models will be sent free 
on application to the Davis 
. Gas Stove Co., Ltd. 7 Stratford 
(arrier-Ross fngineering (Ompany [td Place Oxford Street, W.1 
Burwood House, 16 Caxton Street, London, S.W.1 (Opposite Bond Street Underground) 


Radiation 
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(lintile), Electrical installations Ltd. 
(electrical wiring), Joseph Avery Ltd. 
(curtains), Claude-General Neon Lights 


Ltd. (tloodlighting), Becco Engineering 
Co. Ltd. (water treating plant). Fredk. 
Braby & Co. Ltd. (500 gallon break tank). 
Synehronome Co. Ltd. (synchronised 
clerks), F. Sage & Co. Ltd. (sports, shoe, 
cigar and gift shops. Bath Cabinet Makers 
Ltd. (clubroom and = board) rooms). D. 
Burkle & Sons Ltd. (third floor). George 
Parnall & Co. (fourth floor), Pel Ltd. 
(furniture), G. H. Morton & Sons (snack 
bar. telephone boxes). E. Pollard & Co. 
(show windows), Davmonds Ltd. (letter- 
ing), Eric Munday &  Pickfords Ltd. 
(directional indicators), C. Harvey & Co. 
Ltd. (special light fittings), Best and 
Llovd Ltd. (office light fitting), Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co. Ltd. (suspended 
ceilings), Highways Construction Ltd. 
(asphalte roofing), Marston Valley Brick 
Co. Ltd. (bricks), Cement Marketing Co. 
Ltd. (cement) Plastering Ltd. (plastering). 
G. Kk. Jensen & Co. Ltd. (kitchen lifts). 
Ss a5: JB: (Dudley) Ltd. (glazed tiles). 
Cope & Co. Ltd. (tiling). Venesta Ltd. 
(Plymax Francois Cementation 
Co. Ltd. (waterproofing). 
& é & 


Store at 2 Golders Green Road. 


doors), 


Architect: Erné Goldfinger. 

Among the sub-contractors and crafts- 
men were the following : E. Pollard & Co. 
Ltd. (structural steel. joinery, shop 
fittings. furniture). Thermolux — Ltd. 
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(Thermolux glass), Chance Bros. Ltd. 
(Reflectalyte glass), British Vitrolite Co. 
Ltd. (Vitrolite and Vitroflex). Diespeker 
& Co. Ltd. (patent flooring), H. Dutton & 
Sons (central heating), Ascot Gas Water 
Heaters Ltd. and = Ideal Boilers and 
Radiators Ltd. (boilers), Duncan Watson 
& Co. Ltd. (electric wiring), Holophane 
Ltd. (electric light fixtures), Alfred Gos- 
lett & Co. Ltd. (sanitary fittings), Drvad 
Metal Works Ltd. and Parker Winder & 
Achurch Ltd. (door furniture). Bostwick 
Gate & Shutter Co. Ltd. (folding gates). 
Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd. (wallpapers). 
Marrvat & Scott Ltd. (lifts), Smith's 
English Clocks Ltd. (clocks). Ionlite Ltd. 
(signs). 

a @ e 
Peter Jones Store, Sloane Square. 
Architects: Slater & Moberly. 
Associated with William Crabtree. 


Consultant) Architect: Professor C. H. 


Reilly. 

The general contractors were John 
Lewis & Co. Ltd. Among the sub- 
contractors and craftsmen were — the 


following: Coles Demolition & Excava- 
tion Ltd. (demolition and excavation). 
Sika-Francois Ltd. (dampcourses —base- 
ment and retaining walls waterproofing 
materials), Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Ltd. (hyrib-reinforced concrete). Carter 
& Co. Ltd. (tiles), Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. (pioneer blocks — parti- 
tions). J. H. Sankey & Son Ltd. (parti- 
tions) Compton Bros. Ltd. (glass). Horsley 


Smith & Co. Ltd. (woodblock flooring). 
Bastian & Allen Ltd. (boilers), Zeiss Ikon 
Ltd. and Best & Lloyd Ltd. (electric light 
fixtures), Matthew Hall & Co. Ltd. 
(plumbing and water supply). Diespeker 
and Co. Ltd. and Malcolm MacLeod & Co. 
Ltd. (stairtreads), Yannedis & Co. Ltd. 
(door furniture and cloakroom fittings). 
Parker Winder & Achurch Ltd. and 
James Gibbons Ltd. (door furniture), 
Bostwick Gate & Shutter Co. Ltd. (folding 
gates). John Booth & Sons Ltd. (rolling 
shutters), Frederick Braby & Co. Ltd. (iron 
staircases), Caston & Co. Ltd. and Cooles 
(metalwork). J. P. White & Sons Ltd. 
(joinery), Fenning & Co. Ltd. and John 
Stubbs & Sons Ltd. (marble). Parnell & 
Sons Ltd. and Waring & Gillow Ltd. 
(shop fittings), Peter Jones Ltd. (textiles). 
H. Young & Co. (steelwork: cranes). 
Henry Hope & Sons Ltd. (windows: 
patent glazing). Haskins, (canopy. metal- 
work, sunblinds. signs). Helical Bar & 
Engineering Co. Ltd. (concrete floor and 
fireproof construction), | Waygood-Otis 
Ltd. (lifts). Jas. Combe & Co. Ltd. (central 
heating), Shanks & Co. Ltd. (sanitary 
fittings). Hoyle Robson Barnet & Co. Ltd. 
(glazement). 





FOR SALE 
Four lime wood panels, size 3’ 3” wide 
by 4° 6” high. carved in the spirit of 
Grinling Gibbons. also two carved lime 
wood door panels available. These panels 
are considered suitable for a large hall or 
Council Chamber.——Box 928. 
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HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.W.10. + 


Picture above shows Balustrading with heavy 


wrought iron standards and flat intermediate 

rails surmounted by solid bronze handrail. A 

striking combination of modern design and 

first-class workmanship. New Premises, A.B.C. 
Camden Town. 


Architects: C. W. Glover & Partners. 


NG by 





1925) LTD 


Specialists also in Fire 
Escape Staircases 
Balconies Pressed 
Steel Stairs Steel 
Ceiling Lights, ete. 
May we have your next 
enquiry ? 


prepared for Architects. 
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THE SEATS TO BE UPHOLSTERED 


HANOVER 


In Specifications containing this clause, Archit cts have chosen 
the Finest Fabrics available. 











It is a Range produced by the Trade’s finest craftsmen, from 
best auslity materials combining long life 
design end colouring. 


with beauty of 


Let us send our latest Pattern-Book and details of our prceducts specially 


W™ EYRES «SONS LTD. ¢ 
RUSSELL STREET @ LEEDS 


MAKERS OF FINE FABRICS eae 
SINCE GEORGE II WA me 
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GUIDE TO THE GLASS AGE 
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A survey of the applications of 
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different types of glass in con- 






temporary architecture ;— with 









a brief description of the 









prope ties of each glass and 







the reasons for its choice. 
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WHICH GLASS—AND WHY 





WIRED GLASS 





AN EFFICIENT 
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SAFETY GLASS AND FIRE 


WIRED ROUGH CAST 


® Rolled glass reinforced with 
embedded hexagonal wire netting. 
When broken the loose pieces of glass 
are held together by the wire. Used 
throughout the Dunston Power Station 
—an example of modern fireproof 

construction. 
Designers; Merz and McLellan. 
Glaziers: W. H. Heywood & Co. Ltd., 
Huddersfield. 


GEORGIAN WIRED GLASS 


@ Wired glass reinforced with 
a fine electrically-welded square mesh 
embedded wire netting. In appearance 
it is superior to the hexagonal mesh, 
and owing to the absence of any twist 
in the netting, is less likely to crack as 
a result of temperature changes. Used 
in the factory of Messrs. Carreras, 
London. 
Architects: M. E. & O. H. Collins, F.s.1. 

Glaziers: G. & J. Rae, Ltd. 
This glass can also be used for internal 
partition glazing. 


WIRED ARCTIC GLASS 


@ Owing to the deep pattern, 
the wire is less visible. Used in the Fur 
Factory of C. W. Martin & Sons, Ltd., 
Alaska Works, Grange Road, Ber- 
mondsey, as a fire retardative and 
safety glass, and because it gives a 
natural light essential for fur selection. 
Architects : Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert & 

Partners, A. F.R.I.B.A. 
Glaziers: A. Goldstein & Co. 





Polished Wired Glass. Wired glass 
with both surfaces ground and polished so 
as to give clear vision characteristic of 
Polished Plate Glass. 

ii” Wired “ Vita”? (Georgian mesh) is 
also available for Hospital Verandah 
glazing where it is desirable to combine 
safety with ultra-violet radiation. 


“Vita”? is the registered trademark of Pilkington 
Brothers, Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. 
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WHICH GLASS—AND WHY 


CATHEDRAL GLASS 








A Rolled Glass, on one surface of which a non-formal pattern or texture is imprinted, so that vision through 
the glass is obscured, thus assuring privacy. 


SMALL HAMMERED 


@® Used on the staircase of 
Arlington House, Arlington Street, 
London, to give privacy combined with 
pleasing appearance and partial diffu- 
sion of light. 


Architect: Michael Rosenaur. 


Glaziers : Wooton & Son. 





DOUBLE ROLLED CATHEDRAL 


@ Extensively used in Viyella 
House, Nottingham, the Headquarters 
of Messrs. W. Hollins & Co., Ltd. This 
glass was used to obtain maximum 
light with partial privacy. 


Architect: E. A. Broadhead, F.R.1.B.A. 


Glaziers: A. R. Knight, Nottingham. 


RIMPLED WHITE 


@ Used throughout in the 

Meter Shop of British Insulated Cables, 

Ltd., Prescot. This glass was used to 

obtain partial privacy without loss of 
light. 

Architect: Dudley Nesbitt. 


Glaziers: Williams Watson, Ltd., 

Liverpool. 

This glass is also widely used for inter- 

nal screens and partitions on account 
of its bright and pleasing appearance. 





Other Cathedral Glasses which are 
useful for similar purposes : Waterwite ; 
Plain Cathedral ; Clear Cathedral. 
Cathedral Glass can also be obtained in 
a variety of standard tints. 








Issued by PILKINGTON BROS., ST. HELENS, LANCS, whose Technical Dept. is available for consultation regarding properties and uses of glass. 
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WHICH GLASS—AND WHY 








FIGURED ROLLED CATHEDRAL 





Rolled Glass, on one surface of which is imprinted a deep formal pattern. 
of diffusion, and adds an appearance of brightness to the glass, through which direct vision is almost obscured 
according to the depth of the pattern. 





Issued by PILKINGTON BROS., ST. HELENS, LANCS, whose Technical Dept. is available for consultation regarding properties and uses of glass. 





ARCTIC 

@ This figured glass was used 
in the Soap Factory of T. Hedley & Co.., 
Ltd.. Trafford Park, Manchester, to 

obtain maximum light with privacy. 
Architects: W.H. Heywood & Co., Ltd., 
Huddersfield. 
Contractors : J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd.. 
Swinton. 


PINHEAD MOROCCO 


@ Extensively specified for 

D. H. Evans’ new building in Oxford 

Street, London, to obtain restful 
diffused lighting. 

Architect: Louis Blane. 


Glaziers: J. Chater & Sons, London. 





Other Figured Rolled Cathedral 
Glasses which are useful for similar 
purposes :— 

Amazon; Japanese; — Kaleidoscope 
(Large and Small) ; Morocco (Large and 
Small) ; Majestic ; Muranese (Large, 
Medium and Small) ; Rippled. 

Figured Rolled Cathedral Glass can also 
be obtained in a variety of standard tints. 





FLUTED SHEET 


@A Clear Sheet Glass with 
one surface slightly fluted sufficiently to 
prevent direct vision, and which gives 
some diffusion of light in a direction 
perpendicular to the flutes. Used in the 
flats at Forset Court, Edgware Road, 
London, to give maximum light with 
partial privacy. 


Architects : Felix Goldsmith and 
John Osburn, A A.R.1.B.A. 


Glaziers: Higginbottom & Co. 





The pattern gives a high degree 
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WHICH GLASS—AND WHY 


*VITROLITE” 








“VITROLITE” is a durable opaque glass material having a natural vitreous non-absorbent surface. The surface 
is unaffected by soap, grease, or steam condensation, etc., and is easily cleaned, so that it is an admirable 
material for either interior lining of walls or exterior wall facing. 








* VITROLITE ” 


@ Used in Messrs. J. Lyons & 
Co., Ltd., tea shop at Hyde Park, 
London, S.W.1. 


Architects and Fixers: J. Lyons Con- 
struction Dept. 






AGATE “VITROLITE” (Marbled 
effect) 

@ Used extensively for the 
exterior and interior of Wigan Hippo- 
drome in several colours. 

Fixers: Messrs. J. Johnson & Son, 
Wigan. 


BLACK “ VITROLITE” 


@ Used as a decorative dado 
on the walls in the Mersey Tunnel, 
at the same time effecting a saving 
in maintenance costs. 


Architect: Herbert J. Rowse, F.R.1.B.A. 


Contractors: Mellowes & Co., Sheffield. 





“ Vitrolite ” is obtainable in black, 
white, ivory, pearl grey, green, turquoise, 
primrose, eggshell, Wedgwood blue, 
shell pink and tango, and in a number of 
** Agates ~*~ (marbled colours). 





” 





* Vitrolite”’ is the registered trademark of The 
British Vitrolite Co., Ltd., 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 
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ROUGH CAST DOUBLE ROLLED 





A rough rolled translucent glass. 


A cheaper material suitable for roofing and all forms of factory glazing 


where the extra protection of Wired Glass is not required. 
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ROUGH CAST DOUBLE ROLLED 


@ Used for the vertical glazing 
at the Empire Swimming Pool at 
Wembley to obtain partial privacy 
combined with maximum light. 


Engineer : Sir Owen Williams, K.B.E. 


Contractors: Newton & Sons Ltd., 
London. 





Plain Rolled. A rough Rolled Glass 
having fine ribs on one surface which 
break up the direct rays of the sun and 
give a considerable amount of diffusion 
perpendicular to the direction cf the 
ribs. 





FEATHERED WASHBOARD 


@ Used as a decorative feature 
for the pillars on this Building Trades 
Exhibition Stand at Olympia, 1934. 

This glass lends itself to a variety 
of decorative treatments such as sand- 
blasting, acid etching, silvering, etc. 


SHADED SANDBLAST PROCESS 


@ All glass, but particularly 
* Vitrolite,” is suitable for treatment 
with the shaded sandblast process 
(U.K. Patent 420837) as used in this 
trieze design at the Kirk Sandall Hotel. 


Designer: Sigmund Pollitzer. 


** Vitrolite”’ is the registered trademark of The 
British Vitrolite Co., Ltd., 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W’.1. 
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WHICH GLASS—AND WHY 





SPECIAL GLASSES 





* ARMOURPLATE.” 





A toughened glass made by subjecting ordinary Polished Plate Glass to a tempering 
process which greatly increases its strength and resistance to impact and sudden changes of temperature. 


Issued by PILKINGTON BROS., ST. HELENS, 








* ARMOURPLATE ” 


® Used in screens at Black- 

pool Pleasure Beach to provide clear 

visibility with an extra margin of 
safety. 

Architect : J. Emberton, F.R.1.B.A. 


 Armourplate’’ is the registered trcd:mark of 
Pilkington Brothers, Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. 





Toughened Black Glass is recommended 
for use in all exterior shop-fitting and 
decorative work to minimise the risk 
of breakage due to climatic temperature 
changes. 





CATHEDRAL ‘ VITA” 


@ Used at the Phillips Me- 
morial Hospital, Bromley, Kent, to 
obtain privacy and for health purposes. 








Architect : E. F. Duncanson, F.R.1.B.A. 

Glaziers : Smith and Owen 

Other types of * Vita’? Glass available 

are C'ear Sheet, Polished Plate and 
Georgian Wired. 





“Vita”? Glass. A glass transparent to 
the health-giving ultra-violet: rays of 
daylight. 





“Vita” ts the registercd trademark of Pilkington 
Brothers, Ltd., St. Helens, Lanes. 











PRISMATIC 

@ A rolled glass, one surface 
of which consists of parallel prisms 
which are so arranged that light passing 
through the glass is refracted in any 
desired direction according to the angle 
of the prisms. 
This photograph shows a specimen of 
Prismatic Glass which can be supplied 
in three different angles. Where 
windows are overshadowed by neigh- 
bouring buildings (as in narrow alley- 
ways), Prismatic Glass increases the 
amount of light entering the room by 
as much as 80 per cent. The diagram 
shows how, with Prismatic Glass, the 
incident light is refracted across the 
room instead of falling only on the 
floor near the window. 
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ENTIRE FLOOR SPACE 
FLOODED WITH LIGHT 








No. 1 for angles up to 30 
No. 2 for angles between 30° and 4) 
No. 3 for angles over 40 
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WHICH GLASS—AND WHY 





POLISHED PLATE GLASS 





Polished Plate Glass is a completely transparent glass which owing to its perfect planimetry gives clear and 
undistorted vision. 


An example of a ground stippled design, out- 
line brilliant cut, carried out by the shaded 


sandblast process on Pink Plate Glass. 


Designer: : Siegmund Pollitzer. 
(Shaded Sandblast U.K. Patent No. 420837.) 
Issued by PILKINGTON BROS., ST. HELENS, 








SILVERED PLATE 


@ Used in the reproduction 
of Claudette Colbert’s Bathroom at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition, 1936. An 
example of the modern decorative use 
of mirror glass. (Erected for W. N. 
Froy & Sons, Ltd.) 


@ Silvered plate glass—which 
can be obtained in shades of Blue, Pink, 
Amber, Green and Dull Grey—offers 
great scope to the architect in the 
decorative field, and can also be used 
to give the effect of added space. 





Sheet Glass Sheet Glass made by the 
most modern flat drawn process is used 
where clear vision is required at a 
reasonable cost, and where the price of 
Polished Plate Glass does not justify its 
use. Used extensively for glazing on 
Housing Estates. 








































Here is a decorative panel carried out by acid 
obscured and stipple processes on Pink Plate 


Glass. Designer : : George Ramon. 


LANCS, whose Technical Dept. is available for consultation regarding properties aid uses of glass. 
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FLAT WALL PAINT FOR NEW CONCRETE AND PLASTER. 
FOR INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR SURFACES IT IS MIXED 


WITH WATER ONLY. NO PETRIFYING LIQUID REQUIRED. 


South Harrow Station. 








London Passenger 
Transport Board— 
another Booking Hall, 
for which Tobex paint 
was specified by the 
Architect; because of 


its entire satisfaction. 





STOCKED BY JOHN LINE & SONS, LTD. 
213-216, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 


TOBEX 


THE TOGEX PAINT CO... LTO.., 
SOUTHBURY ROAD, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 


























Committee Room Furniture in oak made for Woolwich Equitable Building Society. (Arch.: Grace & Farmer, FF.R.1.B.A.) 


The Manager of our Contract Department, at 40 Wigmore Street, will 
be pleasec to call on architects to discuss furnishing schemes, and to 
have sketches and estimates prepared in accordance with specifications. 


GORDON RUSSELL LIMITED 


BROADWAY, WORCS. Telephone: Eroadway 45. London Showrooms: 40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1. Telephone: WELbeck 4144 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 
WOODWORK 





METALWORKERS TO 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING STAINED GLASS 


BROMSGROVE GUILD L’” 


BROMSGROVE, WORCESTERSHIRE 








LONDON : MANCHESTER: GLASGOW : 
199 PICCADILLY, W.1 76 VICTORIA STREET 1 BLYTHSWOOD SQUARE 
MODERN 
DEC VSAT Des — ( } S 
* * 
ELECTRICAL Pl 





INSTALLATIONS 


AND EQUIPMENT STRUCTURAL ALTER- 


ATIONS and REPAIRS 


SANITARY BST ee , 

ENGINEERING 7 
D RATIN “ 

Hesoewniention ECO CG cueind 


out in TOWN and | 
COUNTRY 


PAPADA AAA 


ESTIMATES. submitted 


free 


FURNISHINGS 


TELEPHONE: 


VICTORIA 1031 seen 


(EIGHT LINES) 


74. VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.\W1 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


58 e@62 GRAY’'S INN ROAD. LONDON. W.C.1. 
BRANCHES AT MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 


PARIS, BRUSSELS, JOHANNESBURG AND BUENOS AIRES 
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The A 
VANGUARD #33 


FOR THE ge 
“QUEEN 
MARY 


| 2 erie: Control by 

“ Vaneuard ”’ ~ was 
naturally decided upon for 
the R.M.S. ‘‘Queen Mary.” 
Many vears’ constant service 

on land or sea—is assured 
by the “Vanguard’s”’ smooth 
efficiency. 
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WILLIAM NEWMAN & Sons Li 
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New Tuckshop G changing rooms. Bicknell, Architect 
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QUEEN MARY” 
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R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY” 


built by 
JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., 
CLYDEBANK, 


; for 
CUNARD-WHITE STAR, LTD., CA & L E 


has the Largest Electrical Installation 
of its kind in the World. 








Callender’s Cable & Construction Co. Ltd., Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C.4. 
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CIRCUS HOUSE, 
GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. 
STAIRCASE. 












Architect : 
H. Courtenay Constantine, F.R.I.B.A. 


A good example of unusual Steelwork Construction . . . Difficult 
work of this nature can only be handled by skilled Engineers and 
Craftsmen in close co-operation, giving a result satisfactory to client 
and constructor alike. . . For the most intricate structure or the frame- 
work of the largest building to meet to-day’s need, we invite your 
: enquiries. . . We can help you and would appreciate the opportunity. 


pan El 


laa DAWNAYS LIMITED. 


I Rees = STEELWORKS ROAD, BATTERSEA, S.W.1| 


* 
Se 


« —| SWANSEA - CARDIFF - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - NORWICH - SOUTHAMPTON 
109, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 
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When 
design 
and 
warming 
are hand 
in glove 
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@ These Radiant Convector Panels were made to suit an 
Architect's design. Air inlets are provided at the bottom 
of the Panels and air outlets at the top. These Panels 
provide even and very economical warmth. 





@ The skirting in this photograph consists of a Unity 
Skirting Panel Heater of the new architectural type. 
These heaters are extremely neat for the warming of private 
houses. flats and offices. and operate at a comparatively 
low temperature. 


UNITY Electric Heating Systems are of particular 
interest today, for we have made it our business 
to treat heating as an integral part of design. 
Unity Heating is either invisible. inconspicuous. or ~-. 
quietly decorative, as the examples illustrated here Unity than by any other system, whether 


will show. electric. gas. or water. Another fact is that 








\s to efficiency and economy. Unity has specialised 
on low temperature electric heating systems for 
well over a decade, and has proved several facts 
during that time. One fact is that virtually every 
type of enclosure can be warmed more evenly. 


more automatically and more comfortably by 


the first cost and maintenance costs of 
Unity Systems are lower, and the operating 
costs at least as low. 

Please allow our Estimating Department 
to substantiate these statements in 
regard to any work you have in mind. 


Tubular Heaters @ Skirting Panels @ Flood Heat Radiators 


Panel Radiators @ Convectors e 
Water Heaters e Thermostats > 


UNITY BEATING ETD... UNELY WORKS, 
LONDON OFFICE: VINCENT HOUSE. VINCENT SQUARE, S.W.1. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS 
TELEPHONES: WELWYN GARDEN 516; VICTORIA 3118-9 
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oh icesesee : Architects : 
A. J]. Seal & Partners 


“ Highpoint ™ } Architects: — * Winchester 
A * Architect : D. F. 
Highgate, London, N. se : Messrs. Tecton, — Court,"’ Kensington Martin Smith, A.R.1.B.A. 


PATENT VERNIER 
CUSHION CONTROL LIFTS 
—' The Lift that glides to a standstill "— 
HAVE BEEN INSTALLED AT 
PALACE COURT, BOURNEMOUTH 
HIGHPOINT, HIGHGATE, LONDON 
WINCHESTER COURT, KENSINGTON 
AND DORSET HOUSE, N.W.1 


Hammond & Champness 


_ aa Haskins Works, 


3H ox ra + . bt = i, 2:3 
a be Z2- 
‘timate aL | of stg ies Walthamstow 


Marylebone Road, N.W.| T. P. Bennett & Son 
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Ornamental Metalwork 





Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss Ltd. 


work in any metal — wrought- 
iron, stainless steel or bronze. 
The Architect is invited to 
make use of the special depart- 
ment which has been organised 
to work to his specifications 
and to give him technical advice 
where it is necessary. 

trance gates for the Mansion House, 


by Bayliss, Joves & Bayliss 
r—E. E. Finch, Esq. 


™ to Architects 


Specifications 
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BAYLISS JONES & 
BAYLISS LIMITED 


VICTORIA & MONMOOR WORKS - WOLVERHAMPTON -: LONDON OFFICES - 139-141 CANNON STREET : E.C.4 
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The usage of modern tiles is 
the hall-mark of modern build- 
ings. Minton Tiles can be 
supplied to meet your special 
requirements. 
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MINTON gHOLLINS 


y 
@ ie FIREPLAGES MOSAIC ls 
STOKE-ON-TRENT 


London Offices : Davies Mews, Davies Street, W.1 
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With their delightful colour schemes, 
inspired simplicity of outline, and_ satisfying 
proportions, Portcullis gas fires have added a 
new conception of beauty to the practical 
advantage of heating by gas. They claim 
appreciation on their own merits as modern gas 


fires in perfect sympathy with contemporary taste. 


THE 












































The Portcullis, with its charming adaptability, 


blends perfectly with surroundings of any 
character whether Modern or Period, whilst the 
architect finds ihe variety of distinctive Portcullis 
treatments, in form and colour, of assistance 
We invite appli- 


in planning his schemes. 


cations for richly _ illustrated catalogue. 


PORICVLLIS. (Gas Fieees 


BRATT 


D® 


COLBRAN 


MORTIMER 


LIMITED 


STREET; Wat 
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AQUE “VITROFLEX” 
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« Vitroflex ”’ 
‘Ss T3 a ue ©Olour, 


P reen, ¢t 


a 1 ble a ” 
Ie colours availa , wVitroflex Colour. 
a: iyroO are 
Vite White. Standard m' 


yitroflex” bends bog, 


Wa 
All colours ~ Ys 
and like that be 


\"xi 
» call aA 
'N “cuts” of 7x¥, 2%! 


“ VITROFLEX” is the registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Ltd 


V.F 5. U.K. PATENTS 387074, 399358, 421779 
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WARING & GILLOW 


are proud to record that they carried out 


THE LARGEST CONTRACT FOR 
DECORATION AND FURNISHING 
ON THE R.M.S. ‘QUEEN MARY’ 


to instructions of Messrs. A. J. Davis, a.r.a., F.R.1.8.4., and B. W. Morris, 


Fata, and the Furnishing Department of Cunard White Star Ltd. 


WARING & GILLOW (1932) LTD 
OXFORD STREET LONDON W1 
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LASTING PROTECTION iy: 
FOR HOSPITALS (oie ocssmcon om 


Contractors: Messrs. Norman Wright (Builders) Ltd 





HE illustrations show the new Nurses’ Extension and the older buildings at 

the Queen Mary Hospital at Carshalton, the whole of which is being painted 
with White Lead Paint. The specification of the L.C.C. Engineers’ Department 
calls for the application of three coats of tinted White Lead Paint to the whole 
of the outside woodwork. 


In addition to the new Nurses’ Extension (four blocks), the painting contract 


includes : 
The East and West Hospital Blocks. 26 Single storey Ward cottage Blocks. 
The Administration Block. 6 Ward Staff Blocks. 
The Laundry. The Kitchen Block. 
The Chapel. Doctors’, Stewards’ and Engineers’ Houses. 
The School. Entrance Lodge and sundry out-buildings. 


For the decoration of new Hospitals and similar Institutions, or for the 
economical maintenance of old, White Lead Paint offers hard-wearing, long-lasting 
protection, while it costs no more to apply than an unsatisfactory substitute. 


IN WHITE AND MANY COLOURS 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


WHITE LEAD PUBLICITY BUREAU, (Dept. “S’’) REX HOUSE, 38 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
Telephone : Mansion House 2856-2857 














LEAD PAINTS PROTECT 
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A TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


“NINE ELMS” is a specially prepared White Lead Paint 
of the highest possible quality. It is guaranteed to contain 
Genuine English Stack-made White Lead, Pure Linseed Oil, 
Pure American Turpentine and the Best Patent Driers only. 


ee 
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PURE PAINT 


T. & W. FARMILOE LTD., ROCHESTER ROW, LONDON, S.W.1 



























































Telephone: Victoria 4480 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams; ‘’Farmiloe, Sowest, London.'’ Works: Westminster, S.W. 
Nine Elms Lane, S.W.:; Limehouse, E.: Mitcham, Surrey. Irish Service Depot at 1, Oxford Street, Belfast. 
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N the automatic telephone one For nd 
of the wonders of the age is arencrigatvs 
placed at your command. __Like- Folder, write 
| wise in Lumbys Automatic Boiler to Dept. 17. 


you have the magic of modern 
heating placed under your control. 


The Performance of this Boiler 
has surprised heating ex- 
perts. Burning anthracite 
peas, a fuel efficiency of 
over 90°, has been 
obtained. Select 
the temperature / ~* 
you require, and it 
will give a 24 hour / — | 
service without the ae 
intervention of 
human effort. No 
| other Boiler or sys- | DHONE 
tem can give such 
perfect control. 


Sizes are available 
from 90,000 to D 

1,000,000 B.T.U. ELLAN 

Capacity. Send or 

‘phone for full details or, 

better still, see one of these 

boilers under everyday work- 

ing conditions at our London is » o 
Showrooms or HalifaxWorks. el 


a 


To ‘phone our London Showrooms : 
Dial TEMple Bar 2725. For Head 
Office and Works ‘phone Elland 1235. 


Greetland Boiler Works, = =n Ee, SL GSES : 
HALIFAX. : 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Lumbys, Greetland.”’ z =e 
London Showrooms : 


228 Shaftesbury Avenue, my EL@), Pak E Eee : 
W.C.2. : ES # 
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AN ARISTOCRAT AMONGST AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS 









Architect: C. H. ASLIN, F.R.1.B.A., M.I.Struct.E. General Contractors: J. K. FORD & WESTON LTD. 


AUSTRALIAN BLACKBEAN 


Figured Blackbean Panels, Quartered 


Australian Blackbean is undoubtedly one of the most attractive hardwoods 
grown in the Commonwealth; its quiet beauty provides an atmosphere of 
dignity and refinement - The illustration shows Australian Blackbean 

used to great decorative advantage in quartered panelling, for the 


Magistrates’ Retiring Room at the Derby Police Court and Offices. 


WM. MALLINSON 


& SONS LIMITED 
TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS AND PANEL MANUFACTURERS 


130-140 HACKNEY ROAD - LONDON . E.2 
TELEPHONE : BISHOPSGATE 1234 | 
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‘ECLIPSE’ ON TOP! 






‘ECLIPSE’ PATENT ROOF GLAZING AT NEW PRINTING WORKS, EASTLEIGH 


ELLOWES 


‘ECLIPSE’ 
PATENT ROOF GLAZING 























MELLOWES AND COMPANY LIMITED ¢ SHEFFIELD AND LONDON 
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At each stage of progress we hold 
reserves—reserves of steel, reserves 
of skill and experience. Emergency 
cannot take us unawares. On that 


principle our success has been built. 


Architects and Contractors appreciate 
what readiness means in terms of 
service. 








BANISTER WALTON ES 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS & STOCKHOLDERS 


MANCHESTER, 17. LONDON, S.W.1. BIRMINGHAM, 15. LIVERPOOL, 2. 
TRAFFORD PARK * 82 VICTORIA ST. ¢@ 192 BROAD ST. @ 3 BRUNSWICK ST. 
Trafford Park 236! (5 lines) Victoria 7846-7 Micland 3328 Central 1917 
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‘The modern trend in 
Architecture is toward 
the flat roof for all 

Se buildings 


—— 








< 


Sun-lrap House, Ruddington, Notts, roofed with ‘ Rubercrete” 
Architect: F. A, Broadhead, Esq., F.R.I.B.A 
Builders: Messrs. W. & F. Chell, West Bridgford. 

















The modern house demands a modern roof—a roof that may 


be used as a verandah and will withstand foot traffic. 








Built-up Ruberoid Roof. Smooth finish. 





Quality in both workmanship and materials contributes to the 


success of the Ruberoid Roof, which has gained ever-increasing = a 





popularity during the past 40 years by virtue of its dependability 





; ws Built-up Ruberoid Roof. Grit finish. 
and lasting qualities. re eee eee eee 


Today it is pre-eminent among roofings by reason of its low cost 


per year of service. 





Architects designing domestic and commercial buildings are 
invited to write us for full particulars of the Ruberoid Standard 
Specifications which provide {or every type of flat roof, whether 


on concrete or boards. 





Our Contracting Staffs located in London, Birmingham, Man- 





chester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly Rubercrete Roof. Bitu-mac finish. 


undertake work on any scale. Estimates free on receipt of plans. 





The RUBEROID © L4 


Roofing Manufacturers and Contractors 


LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 





Ruco-Ruberoid Roof. Mastic Asphalt finish. 











Ruberdal Roof. Tile finish. 


0 RRM ace AL RSS MMR REET Se ec amNRRCNNN 
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A cooker for every kitchen 


© 1.ESSE MINOR 
| 2. PREMIER ESSE | 
3.ESSE MAJOR 













FOR HOUSES OF £1,000 TO £2,000 


ESSE Heat Storage Cookers are continuous burning and ready 
for immediate use. All Models are finished in porcelain 
enamel in various colours (cream is standard), with all bright 
parts chromium plated. They are clean to use, labour saving 
“lz and amazingly economical. The ESSE MINOR, which caters for 
| 12 persons, has a greater oven capacity than any other cooker 
| of its size, and can be supplied with Water Heater combined. 






































The PREMIER ESSE is the most famous of Heat Storage Cookers. 
It is a compact addition to any kitchen and occupies little floor 
space compared with the old-fashioned range. Measurements: 
Overall width 41?”, depth 28”, height to top-plate 353”. The 
PREMIER ESSE caters for up to 22 persons, with a margin for 
guests, and, if required, can be supplied combined with 
Water Heater for domestic water supply. 
































<2’ 14" — >< |' er 
































FOR HOTELS, HOSPITALS & INSTITUTIONS 














The ESSE MAJOR will cater for 50 to 100 
persons according to the menu. It is 
designed to allow separate units being 
combined to meet the most extensive cater- 
ing requirements. Combinations of ESSE 
Cookers are in use cooking for 600 persons. 
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THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 


BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND e PROPRIETORS: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. (Est. 1854) 
MAIN LONDON SHOWROOMS AND DEMONSTRATING KITCHENS 


63 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.!I. Central 3655 (6 lines) 


British Patent Nos. 370689; 390119; 390674; 390749; 394177 and Licensed under British Patents Nos. 20507! and 332444. 
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Austrian Oak (Quarter Sawn) 


GENERAL PROPERTIES : Colour. 
Light yellow-brown to deep warm 
brown. Figure. Very prominent 
silver grain when quarter sawn. 
Workabilitu. Works well, finishes 
toa good surface, glues well, holds 
nails and screws well. Durability. 
Heartwood is exceptionally soe: 
not durable in contact with acids. 
Seasoning. Requires careful dry- 
ing: rather intolerant of high 
initial heat when green. Wt. per 
eu. ft. About 40-50 Ibs. air-dry. 
SIZE AND AVAILABILITY: Logs 
converted according to length and 
girth, varying from }” to 6” thick- 
ness. USES: Veneers, panelling, 
wainscotting, carving, furniture, 
flooring. FINISHES: Stains well, 
lends itself to fuming, liming and 
silver treatment. 











_ 
— 
——— 


WOODS WERE _— 


USED IN THIS BUILDING 


Tie House Boat at Radlett is a fine example of the 


appropriate use of material. Companion ways to the 


upper deck in teak. Dance floor, polished Austrian 


Oak. Shingling, Western Red Cedar. The play decks. 


















Western Red Cedar 
(B.C. Red Cedar. Pacific Red Cedar) 


GENFRAL PROPERTIES: Colour. 

feddish brown. Figure. light, 
pronounced when ~* slash *’ sawn. 
Workability. Works easily, ex- 
cellent glue and nailing properties, 
straight grained soft, and light. 
Durability. Exceptional under 
all conditions. Insect resisting. 
Seasoning. Seasons easily and 
rapidly without warping or check- 
ing. Avoid high kiln temperature. 
Wt. per cu. ft. About 23 Ibs. air- 
dry. Strength. Fairly strong for 
its weight, rather brittle. s1z97 
AND AVAILABILITY: Trees. 
100 ft.-150 ft. in height, 3 ft.- 
6 ft. in diameter. Exported as 
shingles, weather boards, wains- 
ecotting, planks 10 ft. and up- 
wards long, 6 in. and upwards 
wide, 1 in.-6 in. thick. USES? 
Rooting shingles. bevel siding, 
posts, panelling, mouldings, sashes, 
cabinet making. FINISHES : Stains, 
paints. cnamels well. 





forming the roof, have a slight camber only, and are 
designed to withstand alternate rain and sun as well 
hard wear. Ordinary timber joists were used covered with 
Swedish deal boarding, with 8 layers of roofing felt. tarred 
and sanded, laid over. On top of the felt were laid loose 
battens soaked in pitch and tar to which the final Oregon 
Pine decking was nailed. The decking is actually * floated ~ 
Architect: W. R. Davidge.  ¥.R.1.B.A. 
B. Hevgate of Radlett. 


on the roof. 
Construction by Messrs. C. 


For information in any way concerning Woop, write to the 
hi, Technical Director, The Timber Development Association 
Limited, 69 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: 











City 2714. 






























Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine. B.C.Pine) 


GENERAL PROPERTIFS : Colour. 
Pink to light reddish brown. For 
flooring should be rift sawn. 
Figure. Prominent. Workability. 
Works comparatively well, 
machines well, usually requires 
sanding. Durability. Requires 
preservation for exposed work. 
Seasoning. tapid, kiln tem- 
perature should not be high. H?. 
per cu, ft. 30-33 Tbs. Strength. 
Strong. SIZE AND AVAILABILITY : 
Marketed from 1” boards to 
squared logs and spars. Wide 
variety of dimensions obtainable, 
often clear of defects. USES: 
Doors, panelling, plywood, furni- 
ture, interior fittings, flooring 
(edge grain), wood blocks, ete. 
FINISHES : Stains, varnishes and 
polishes well. 
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THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY LTD. 


INVITE YOU TO INSPECT THE 
RE-DESIGNED SHOWROOMS 
AT 2, CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


ote . = me 





A general view down the 
new re-designed Show- 
rooms showing you how 
everything has been sub- 
jected to the main pur- 
pose—the easy, quick 
reference to, and com- 
plete inspection of, each 
individual item. 





A close-up of the detail 
tile work and fittings, 
as you will find them 
in one of the specimen 
bathrooms. 


PF sa completely fitted sample Bathrooms are now included in order to show 

you the latest developments in the design of Sanitary Ware and Fittings. 
One of these is a replica of the Bathroom which this Company had the honour 
of supplying to the Royal Warrant Holders Gift House to His late Majesty King 
George the Fifth. Further sections are devoted to the display of special 
equipment for Hospitals, Nurses Homes, Schools and Factories. A personal 
visit from you or from your clients would be greatly appreciated at any time by 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY LTD. 
WORTLEY LEEDS 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 2, CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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Short Stary 


In the Autumn of 1934 the building 
department of a very large factory concerned 
with the making of a well-known food 
product read one of our advertisements. It 
dealt with our ‘“‘ Dorset Red”’ floor tiles and 
their resistance, amongst other things, to oil. 
The firm were particularly interested in the 


resistance of tiles to oil absorption and 


pressed us for guarantees. 


We suggested that they should test a small 
quantity in actual use. This they did... 





| 
CARTER & CO. LTD., POOLE, DORSET. CARTER & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E.11 
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HOWEVER LARGE 








Lighting Fitting for Leeds University Library. Architects: Lanchester and Lodge, ¥¥.8.1.B.A. 
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HOWEVER SMALL 





Electric fittings large and small can be 


supplied by the Lighting Centre—from 
the immense fitting at Leeds University 
weighing 3 tons and with a loading 
of 15,000 watts to the small 30 watt 
fitting for your own room @ Our Design 
Department ts freely at your disposal 
whenever you need special assistance 
in planning illumination e@ In our 
catalogues alone there are over 200 
fittings which we have designed for 


every purpose. 


THE ANSWER’S AT 
THE LIGHTING CENTRE 


LTD 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG LTD -: 143 KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW1 - TELEPHONE : KENSINGTON 8881 (9 LINES) 
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ROLLING SHUTTERS 











IrEEL OA 


OF INTERLOCKING STEEL LATHS 


form the most efficient method of closing 
entrances and openings in all types of buildings. 
These shutters comply with the requirements 
of the Fire Offices’ Committee, the London 
County Council, and other bodies interested 
in fire protection. 


They may be either hand or electrically 
operated, as desired. Full particulars are 
contained in our Rolling Shutter pamphlet, 
which will be sent on request. 


Vfather& Platt; Park Works, Manchester, 10 


\ . 
=. é LONDON OFFICE: Park House, Great Smith St., S.W.1.--—— 
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domestic and office decoration in 


LUMINIUM alloys 


Aluminium alloys play an increasing part 














in modern decoration and are being used 
with great effect in both domestic and 
office interiors. They are now produced 


in a variety of coloured or matt finishes, 





which offer an attractive medium to the 
architect. Aluminium alloys, moreover, 
possess two great advantages for archi- 
tectural use—resistance to corrosion and 


extreme workability. 





Bathroom installation 
by the Hudderstield Plate 
Glass Company, using 
sections Alumilited black 


finish. 


{nodised 
tluminium rail 
in Alloy XA51 SQ. 


Erected inthe offices of the 
Northern Alumininn Co, 

work corricd out by 
Messrs. James Gibbous 
Ltd., of Wolverhampton 


NORTHERN ALUMINIUM CO LID 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON. W.C€.2 Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 8344 (10 lines). 
And at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL and GLASEO W. 
AR.10 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 

















| BUILDING FRONTS, CANOPIES, VERANDAHS, STAIRS 
| RAILINGS, GATES, GRILLES, LAMP STANDARDS 


WALTER MACFARLANE @ GO, [7° 


SARACEN FOUNDRY 
GLASGOW 


SORE OND STREET OMS LONDON OFFICE: 47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER 


THe BUNO'NG CENTRES 
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BRIGHTER STRUCTURES 


for leisure hours 


This pleasing shelter at Canford Cliffs 
Beach is tvpical of the many structures for 
social service built at coastai resorts and 
inland centres during the past few months. 

The reason for these structures is to pro- 
vide added amenities duriag leisure hours— 
hence their bright and cheerful aspect. 

And ‘ Cullamix’ has helped to create this 
brightness. The colourful and characterful 
textures which it produces are so varied 
that an architect can choose from many 
alternatives for his external decorative 
schemes. 

The treatment adoptec! for the structure 
illustrated was rendering in ivory white 
finished in scraped texture. 











SURVEYOR: 
Mr. E. J. Goodacre, 


Borough Engineer & 


Surveyor—Poole. 
CONTRACTORS : 
L. J. Newell & Sons. 
PLASTERERS : 
A. & A. Wilcox & Son. 

















COLOURED PORTLAND CEMENT & AGGREGATE 


Write for full particulars to THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED, Selling Organisation of The 

Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., Portland 

House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. Telegrams: Portland, Parl, London. Telephone: Whitehall 2323. 
Distributors of ‘Cuwlamix’. G. & T. Earle Ltd., Wilmington, Hull. 





WHEN ORDERING ‘CULLAMIX’ PLEASE STATE THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT IS TO BE USED 
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MARTYN 
























LIMITED | 
CHELTENHAM 
and 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 
w r | 





FOR FLATS, HOUSING SCHEMES, ETC. 


“MARSTEEL” SLIDING WINDOWS 


‘Steel Trim ’’ is assuming greater and greater import- 
ance in the world of building ; for door frames, 
doors, skirtings, window sills and radiator casings it is 
coming to be used instead of timber, with which it 
competes in cost as well as in efficiency. We shall 
be glad to send full particulars or to give advice 
about it to those who are interested. 


DOORS 
WINDOWS! 
DOOR FRAMES 
WALL SKIRTINGS 


WINDOW SILLS 
CASTLE CIRCUS 


RADIATOR 
— TORQUAY CASINGS 
WALTER W. PICTURE RAILS 
JENKINS & CO., CORNICES, ETC. 


LTD. 


STEWART LLOYD 
THOMSON, A.R.1.B.A. 
ARCHITECT, as 
LONDON ae 


The ‘“‘Marsteel’’ sliding windows shown in the_ illustrations 
are electrically welded and zinc sprayed. Other work carried 
out on this building consists of roof railings, bronze on wood 
entrance doors, steel flagpole, bronze nameplates, etc. 
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ORIGINALITY IN THE USE OF GLASS 





(Photo: Architecture Illustrated) 


The background of this unique aviary consists of engraved E. B. MUSMAN, F.R.1.B.A. 
silvered rolled glass which picks up light but shows no harsh ARCHITECT. 


reflections. A particularly interesting feature is the pvramid of 
lumps of Raw Glass—green in tint, and transparent—from which 
a fountain rises and which is illuminated by a powerful lamp. 


Pugh Brothers L# 
Craftsmen in Glass 


Compton St. Londonta 
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hanks 


e CO. . LTD. 


S 


Spi 
HEAD OFFICE: upplicd 


cence All Baths and all W.C’s. A 
large proportion of the Wash 
Basins. All Hairdressers’ 
Basins, Slop Sinks and Ice 
Water Fountains. Sewage 
Expulsion Plant, Calorifiers 
for Hot Fresh and Hot Salt 
Water Supplies. Spray 
Fittings for Swimming and 
Turkish Baths. All Hospital 
Apphances. All Urinals. 
All Bidets. 
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Tower of Bruton Church 
from the Guide to Somerset 


5m & LiL 


CORNWALL 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RETIEIl, une 1926. 


“Nearly every photograph is 
a little masterpiece of the 
camera and is well printed 
on good paper.”” Time and Tide. 


This is a series of guide-books of an entirely new 
kind—different in appearance, make-up, and contents. 
Distinguished by a profusion of large and _ beautiful 
illustrations, they nevertheless contain a mass of 
information, and each of them includes a_ large-scale 


motoring map to the whole county. Among the 
subjects dealt with are the principal towns, their 


historical associations, best buildings, churches, chief 
industries, and points of interest generally—mileages, 
golf, hunting, fishing, sailing, birds, plants, tides, ferry 
services, antiquities, history, etc. Among the _ illus- 
trations in each book are half a dozen magnificent 


” 


double page spreads, measuring 14” \< 9” each. 


DEVONSHIRE 
KENT WILTSHIRE DORSET 


SOMERSET DERBYSHIRE 
& 


PRICE 2/6 EACH 


Obtainable through any Bookseller or from 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, S.W.1 


GUIDES 
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{ychitect : 
JOSEPH EMBERTON, 
\.R.LB.A 


Builders 
JOHN MOWLEM 
& CO., LTD 


EXTERIOR 
GLAZING 


THERMOLUX 


Lantern Light 
Glazing. 


“VITROLITE” 


panelling and par- 
titions and also the 


MIRRORS 


in the Lavatories on 
all floors. 


A comprehensive con- 
tract entrusted to :— 


JAMES 
CLARK 


& SON, LIMITED 


SCORESBY ST., BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, S.E.1 
Telephone : Waterloo 4611 (10 lines) 


‘ Branches 
Sate. CANTERBURY BOURNEMOUTH : EASTBOURNE 
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6O ACRES OF PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS 








OF LEICESTER 





JOHN ELLIS & SONS 
LTD. LEICESTER 


Head Office: Welford House, Welford 
Place, Leicester 
Works: 
Barrow-on-Soar, near Loughborough 
London Office : 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, S.W.1 


Telephones : Leicester 5682 (7 lines) and 
London : Whitehall 50/1. 





The above illustration will give you some small idea of the 
extent of our activities in the World of “ Reconstructed 
Stone.” Sixty acres of progressive business ........ 
a business that has been built‘on the solid rock of;personal 
recommendation on the part of satisfied clients in all 
corners of the Country. 


We shall be very happy to work in close co-operation with 
any particular scheme and shall welcome the opportunity 
of supplying the fullest information in advance. 


Manufacturers of: Reconstructed Stone: Precast Grano- 
lithic: Marble Terrazzo Staircases: Rapid Patent Precast 
Floors: Precast Terrazzo Floor Tiles and Partitions: 
Granite Concrete Kerbs and Channels, Paving Slabs, Sewer 
Tubes and Manholes: Reinforced Concrete Signal Posts, 
Power Poles, Fence and Gate Posts: Portland Cement : 
Barrifino and the new Wall finish Emalux. 


Contractors for: Reinforced Concrete Structures of all 
types: Water Towers: Swimming Baths: Staircases cast 
in position: Granolithic Paving with dustless and acid re- 
sisting surface : Marble Terrazzo Floors : Walls and Mosaic. 
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THE ‘ASCOT’ MULTI-POINT GAS WATER HEATER 


Specified by Architects because of its proven efficiency and absolute reliability 


Instantaneous and unlimited supplies of hot water to Bath, Basin and Sink 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS 
C} 











| LIMITED | oO 
244 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1  polSSii iio 
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“NULAC” SyntHeTic 


Resin FINISHES— 


An ideal outside material, giving increased 
durability, speedy drying and a stone-hard 
surface of unparalleled gloss. 


‘‘Nulac"’ Finishes provide maximum resistance 
to weather and acid or alkali laden atmospheres. 


‘‘Nulac’’ Finishes work easily under the brush 
and flow freely to a smooth surface. 


Surfaces so finished do not collect dust or dirt 
as readily as ordinary types of paint. 


We shall be glad to forward further particulars. 


ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO. 


RIPON YORKS. 


’Phone : RIPON 415/6 ’Grams : KEARSLEY, RIPON 

























MANUFACTURERS co est? 


TKEARSLEY & C2” 
.- RIPON 







































STEEL 


cagliola Marble 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE RENAISSANCE WHICH 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 
COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &c. 


STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING 





JOINT. 


THE EFFECT OF HE we eee AT A MODERATE 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


RECENT WORKS: 


LEEDS CIVIC HALL (as illustration). E. VINCENT HARRIS, F.R.IB.A 
MANCHESTER REFERENCE LIBRARY. E: VINCENT HARRIS, F:R-EBiA 
COUNTY OFFICES EXTENSION, PRESTON 


STEPHEN WILKINSON, F.R:1.BA. 


LONDON COUNTY HALI 


THE LATE RALPH KNOTT & E. STONE COLLINS, F.R.I.B.A 


BRADFORD ROYAL INFIRMARY W.. J. MORLEY & SON; F:R-EB-A. 
ODEON CINEMA, BARNET. 

GRANBY CINEMA, READING. 

ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 


EDGAR SIMMONS, ESQ., F.S.I 
EDGAR SIMMONS, ESQ., F.S.I. 


HAROLD GREENHALGH, P.A:S.1., F.LA.A. 


BUSCOT PARK, FARINGDON, BERKS. GEDDES HYSLOP, ESQ., A.R.I.B.A. 








LEEDS CIVIC HALL. 


E. Vincent Harris, F.R.I.B.A. 





BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD. 


Linhope Street, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


Telephone No.: 4054 Paddington. Telegrams : ‘‘ Scagliola, London.” 
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Photograph by courtesy of Henry Butcher & Co. 


SITE FOR A 
FACTORY AT GREENFORD 


and even when sites are 





Stacks of bricks take up useful space 
as open and easily accessible as this one at Greenford, carefully planned 
deliveries will save you time and space. This is where “ Phorpres ” Service 
ean help you. Deliveries will begin within 24 hours of receipt of your 
order and continue according to any prearranged schedule. Thus 


‘** Phorpres ”’ Service reaches the heights of ‘*‘ Phorpres ” performance. 


‘* Phorpres ’’ Commons for the foundations and general structure—* Phorpres” 


Cellulars for internal walls and partitions giving better insulation of heat, 
sound and moisture and reduction of deadweight at no extra cost. For 
facing there are the famous ‘* Phorpres” Rustics with their delightful 
texture, whether plain or limewashed, and * Phorpres” Whites for light 


* 
a? wells and wherever soft reflected light is required at minimum cost. 


4 


PHORPRES 


(four limes pressed 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED. AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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The unusual design of the carpet is the keynote 
of this design for an Executive’s office by Mr. 
Raymond McGrath, A.R.I.B.A. 


The striking effect is obtained by the use of 
Firmoda carpet, and this is only one example of 
how this carpet can help the Architect in the 
development of his theme. 


Firmoda carpet is made in strips in a wide range 
of colours. By joining together pieces of various 
colours an infinite variety of original designs 
may be created. The joins are perfectly flat and 
the finished carpet appears almost seamless. 


Firmoda carpet fits snugly into curves and 
angles, so that rooms of unusual plan may be 
close covered and the effect is the same as if 
broadloom had been used. 
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THE 
om 
=Pemavera 
T. F. FIRTH & SONS, LTD. 
CLIFTON MILLS FLUSH MILLS 
BRIGHOUSE HECKMONDWIKE 


WAREHOUSES: -LONDON—ARMOUR HOUSE, ST. MARTINS-LE-GRAND, E.C.1 
,;GLASGOW--38 QUEEN ST. @ NEWCASTLE--17 ELDON SQUARE @ MANCHESTER—STEVENSON SQUARE 
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AN EXAMPLE OF ALL THAT IS 
BEST OF BRITISH MATERIALS AND 
LABOUR 


ANY ships of the Cunard Line have 
carried ‘PUDLO”’ Brand waterproofer 
acress the Atlantic, and it is fitting that this 
fine vessel, which is the embodiment of all 
that is best of British labour and materials, 
should exhibit, as part of her structure, an 
example of the excellent results obtained by 
the use of this British cement waterproofer. 
POOL ON THE NEW CUNARDER _ Thesglazed tiles which line the bath are bedded 
and pointed with Portland cement made 

6 QUEEN MARY »? completely impervious by the addition of 
*“PUDLO’ Brand waterproofing powder ; 
this prevents the soakage of water through the 
joints, and so into the porous biscuit behind 
the glaze, which so often leads to staining 
when such a precaution is not taken. The 
Handbook of Cement Waterproofing explains 





THE FIRST-CLASS SWIMMING 


General Contractors : 


Messrs. TROLLOPE & COLLS, Ltd., 


LONDON. why ordinary non-waterproofed cement is 

inadequate for any work that is in contact 

Sub-Contractors for Tiling : with water, and it contains specifications of 

Messrs. PURDY & MILLARD, proved reliability for all kinds of structural 

BELFAST. waterproofing. Ask for a copy—post free. 
‘PUDLO’ 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO.,LTD. 
MARKET SQUARE KING’S LYNN 





Od P St. 
The word ‘ Pudlo’ is the Registered Trace Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., by whom all articles bearing that Brand are manufactured or guaranteed 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING COLLEGE, DUNDEE 


A Runnymede Inlaid Rubber Floor was used to enhance the appearance 


of this modern entrance hall. 


This floor, incorporating the central motif, was delivered in rolls 6 feet wide 


and was therefore simply and easily laid. 


NY] [ [») fo 
RUNNYMEDE RUBBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 





6 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 : TELEPHONE CITY 2471 + TELEGRAMS RUBBERFLOR 
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PETER JONES -Evecrric THERMAL STORAGE PLANT 








This plant using “‘ off 
peak "’ electricity at very 
low rates serves air 
conditioning, heating, 
and domestic _ services 
throughout the building. 
The plant has _ been 
designed with due regard 
to economy in running 
and ease of operation and 
is an outstanding example 
of the cleanliness which 
may be obtained with this 
type of apparatus. 











i A Ais 


James COMBE «& Son, LTD. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 














g SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.1 








ES in CORK” 


A permanent gfe SEs DIEU Tir a lolmelorere) 
or concrete gai Selah Slam Doyol > Ug 
Stonomical in cost, in addition to being 
P—NOISELESS—NON-CREAKING and 
Architects are invited to inspect 

felapieted jobs in LONDON, and to write for 
fave ther copies of INFORMATION SHEET No. 209. 


v—_ 
DORADO CORK STAIR_ FINISHING 


(patented) 


Made and installed only by 


CORK INSULATION COMPANY, LTD. 
14 WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON, E.C.1 
CITY 1212 “ STANDACORK, LONDON ” 
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Ye 
’ Beautiful Fast-to- 


-DURO 


WATER 


-Light Tints in 


ie i = 


PAINT 


WASHABLE— DURABLE 


bp. rte Ss Se 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. 


Wallpaper, Paint and all Decorative. 


32-53 BERNERS STREET, 


Telephone : Museum 7800 Telegrams : 


6 & 7 NEWTON TERRACE, 


Telephone : Douglas 3374 Telegrams 


Requirements 


LONDON, W.1 


Derson, Telex, London 


GLASGOW, C.3 


Durolave, Glasgow 
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MODERN 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DESIGN 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON, F.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G. 


This is by far the best attempt which has yet 
been made to explain the principles upon which 
the best modern architects are working. It is not 
an apology for that extreme * modernism’ which 
so many people find repellent; indeed, Mr. 
Robertson himself regards some recent buildings 
as part of a regrettable, if natural, excess of 
enthusiasm for the new principles 
This very practical as well as interesting volume 
is provided with a great many illustrations, ex- 
cellently reproduced, of the most striking modern 
buildings in this country and abroad, together 
with plans. 

Mr. Robertson deals in detail with planning, 
structure, materials and external details, and his 
book will be found interesting by the layman 
as well as those professionally concerned with 
architecture.” ** The Estates Gazette.” 

Containing about 240 pages and over 100 photographs 
and plans. Bound in cloth. Size g in. X 6 in. 

Price 15s. net; postage 6d. inland. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 








THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION 


By HOWARD ROBERTSON, F. R. I. BA, S:ADiG. 


Principal, Architectural Association School of Arc hitects ure. 


With a Foreword by 


ROBERT ATKINSON, F.R.[.B.A 


Director of Education, Architectural Association Schools of Architecture. 


Until the appearance of this book, the knowledge of Archi- 
tectural Composition was all but inaccessible to the majority 
of young architects in this country. It is because the book 
fills so adequately this very real gap in the literature of the 
theory of Architectural Design that it has achieved such 
popularity among students and practising architects alike. 





HUET 


TT 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I. THE CONSIDERATION OF UNITY.—II. THE COMPO- 
SITION OF MASSES.—III. THE ELEMENT OF CONTRAST.—IV. 
CONTRAST IN FORM AND MASS.—V. SECONDARY PRINCIPLES.— 
VI. THE EXPRESSION OF CHARACTER IN DESIGN.—VII. PRO- 
PORTIONS IN DETAIL.—VIII. SCALE.—IX. COMPOSITION OF THE 
PLAN.—X. THE RELATION BETWEEN PLAN AND ELEVATION.— 
XI. THE EXPRESSION OF FUNCTION —XII. HINTS TO STUDENTS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROGRAMME AND METHOD OF 
WORKING. 








Containing 180 pages, with over 160 line illustrations, specially 
drawn by the Author. Bound in quarter cloth, size 6L in, x 8Z in. 
Price 10/6 net. Postage 6d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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® Murac ® 


A NEW TYPE OF 
FLAT FINISH FOR WALLS 


You can wash it—rub it—scrub it 





Murac 


Murac 
IS AS QUICK IS HARD 
EASY AND HYGIENIC 
aah . LASTS FOR YEARS 
scelnviion AND DRIES A 
TO APPLY BEAUTIFUL 
AS A 


“DULL SHEEN ” 


WATER PAINT FLAT FINISH 
*, pe ee 

London Gliding Club, Dunstable, where the beautiful flat finish on 
the TenTest Walls was obtained with “© Murac,” and the full rich 


gloss finish on the ceiling with ** Brolac’’ Double Protection Paint. 


JOIN HALL & SONS (#s'' “), LTD., Broadmead, Bristol, & 173 Pancras Rd.,N.W. 

















BY APFOINTMENT 





LIFTS 


MESSRS. PETER JONES' NEW PREMISES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 5 WAYGOOD-OTIS 
LIFTS WHICH MAKES A TOTAL OF 


9 WAYGOOD-OTIS LIFTS 


IN THIS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING 


WAYGOOD.-OTIS LTD. Architects : 
FALMOUTH ROAD, SLATER & MOBERLY, F.F.RIB.A. 
LONDON, S.E.1 
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Booths’ Automatic Fireproof Shutters 





ea 



























































Photographs show 
Booths’ Automatic 
Fireproof Shutters 














at 
Messrs. Selfridges’ 
Extension. 


To left : Shutters open. 


To right : Shutters closed. 





Booths supplied all Fireproof Shutters to Peter Jones’ Re-building (described in this issue) 


A further order has been received for Extensions just commenced 





JOHN BOOTH & SONS (BOLTON), LTD., Fireproof Doors and Shutters Department 











DEPT. R.A. FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


CALLENDER’S 


“LIBRA” “snoo"srrumen 
DAMPCOURSE 








“LIBRA” has a core of Sheet Lead weighing 
1 LB. PER SQUARE FOOT. Bitumen cover- 
ing both sides. 


No Coal Tar or Pitch. 


In Standard Rolls of 24 feet in all usual 
wall widths. 


Designed specially to meet the wish of Archi- 
tects desiring heaviest lead inset. 


Still cheaper than slates and cement because 
cost of laying practically nil. 


Telephone: Victoria 5548 9 











GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., LTD., 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W.| 
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DECORATIVE 


DESIGNED BY 
MAURICE LAMBERT, Esg. 


PANEL 
FOR SS. QUEEN MARY 








BY 
WILLIAM 


MILLS - 


CASTINGS IN ‘AERAL’ 
ALUMINIUM ALLOY 


(ALUMILITE FINISH) 


GROVE STREET 


LTD BIRMINGHAM 








Dockers’ Syntholux—Synthetic Paint 

was used throughout the Welsh 
National School of Medicine. It is 
made in a large variety of shades, and 
one coat of undercoat and one of 
glossy Syntholux provides a satisfactory 
job. Syntholux is easy to clean, and is 
durable under all climatic conditions. 
It possesses great spreading qualities 


and is therefore particularly economi- 





cal. Photograph by courtesy of the 
Architects: J. B. Fletcher & Son, Cardiff. 
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Manufacturers of Hermator—Gloss Paint 
LADYWOOD, BIRMINGHAM I6 
4-6, MOOR LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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GENERATIONS OF PLUMBERS HAVE WORKED IK 





LEAD SHEET & PIPE DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


LEAD 


The plumber, skilled-craftsman though he is, looks for 

guidance from those who are responsible for planning 

his work. The need arises therefore for collecting 

accurate information on the many points of technique 

involved, and this is well met by the Information gjcient symbol 
Sheets which appear from time to time in the pages of _ for Lead 
the Architects’ Journal. This ever-expanding library is in great 
demand by architects and others who realise the importance of 
utilising the virtues of lead in the most practicable and most 
economical forms. 


INFORMATION SHEETS ISSUED TO DATE ARE: (1). Gutter and Cesspoo! 
details. (2). Flat roof construction. (3). Types of joints to lead pipes. (4). Methods of sup- 
porting lead pipes. (5). Flush pipe connections. (6). Sheet lead installation for X-ray work. 
(7). Lead details to dormer windows. (8). Insulat'on against sound and structural vibration. 
(9-10). Anti-vibration pads for buildings. (11). British Standard drawn lead traps. (12). The 
One-pipe System. (13). Secret Flashings to Chimnevs. (14). Stenped Flashings to Chimne: 
Stack. (1§). The Two-pipe Sysiem. (16). ‘Distribution “of Cold’ Water [Services. (17). 
Dampcourse to Chimney Stack. 18). Various arrangements of Plumbing to W.C.s 
19). Sizes and weights of lead pipes. 20). Lead Dampcourse to a stack above a flat roof. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS have been planned to increase the scope of the Information 
Sheets. ** Concealed Plumbing ”’ is the subject of the first Bulletin just issued, and this has 
already been sent to all who have preuiously asked for any of the Information Sheets. If you 
are not yet receiving this useful information please write to Dept. E.E. at the address below. 


satisn mamvractumss GOLDEN CROSS HOUSE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. 















Reinforced Concrete 
Construction 


ry with ” 
E EXPANDED METAL T 
British Steel — British Labour 
Reinforcement for all forms 
of concrete and fire-resistant 
construction. 













The view shews one of the Showrooms at 
BEACON HOUSE, BRISTOL 
for Messrs Gardiner Sons & Co., Ltd 






“Expamet"’ Expanded Steel was used 
to reinforce the concrete flooring. 


\ 
A_K_A_; 











SS 















Works : 





THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY LTD. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal 
Burwood House, 


Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete and Fire-resistant Construction. 
Caxton Street, London, S.W.! 


Established over 40 years. 
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Wea «= SUBDUES NOISE 
Acousti-Cetorex eee at its source 


FOR LESS NOISE... BETTER HEARING 











Re aceon 2 —— 
R.M.S. QUEEN MARY, 1936 


These illustrations show how Acousti-Celotex has been used to subdue 


noise at its source of origin. Write for further information to: 
| THE CELOTEX CO. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 
| AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone: Temple Bar 9084 
Crm! 








DECORATIVE 
ASPHALT FLOORS 
| IRINAZZO AND 





IN VARIOUS 
| BLENDS & 
COLOURS. 





| THE LIMMERc TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT Co Lara House wsTNSTER LONBON SW 
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New Islington, Ancoats, Manchester-—~ 
7elep: Telegs: 
COLlyhurst 2976-2977. “Partitions, Manchester? 
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ELECTRIC FIRES 


Made to Architects’ own designs 















“ULTRAY”’ 
INSET No. 105A 

with MARBLE SURROUND 
“‘Ultray "’ Fires are hand-made to conform with the highest 
technical and esthetic standards. A special fire to the design of 
Christopher Nicholson, M.A., for the Lounge of the London 
Gliding Club’s Premises at Dunstable, is illustrated in this issue. 
Illustrated lists sent on request. Department ARU 
THE WELL FIRE & FOUNDRY CO. LTD., 15 Berners Street 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Museum 4548-9) 





















; Sa Braby’s Patent Eclipse Worm- 

Wheel Pivot Gear doing away 
4. with the usual horizontal rods, 
brackets and jointed arms. Suit- 
able for every type of window 
frame. Great ease in opening and closing. 
Smooth, silent, self-locking and storm-proof. 


Braby’s Patent Eclipse Concealed 
Collapsible Hopper Cheeks which 

B eliminate entirely the usual per- 
manent type of Hopper Cheeks 
without impairing efficiency in 
ventilation. Window Blinds or such furnishings 
can now be fitted without any difficulty. 
The collapsible side wings automatically expand 
or fold when opening or closing the ventilator. 
See illustrations and technical details in our new Metal 
Window Catalogue, just published. Post free on application. 

















FRED BRABY& C°L? 


Steel Window, Stair and Flooring Contractors, Metal-faced 
Plywood Manufacturers and Steel Structural Engineers 
ECLIPSE WORKS, GLASGOW 
ALSO AT LONDON, LIVERPOOL AND BRISTOL 
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SPEEDY 
STRENGTH 


A wonderfully good rapid hardening 
cement is “Crowncrete." This is 
manufactured from material which has 
been endowed by Nature with all the 
constituents essential to the make-up of 
a true, rapid hardening cement. 


The strength of “Crowncrete” develops 
rapidly and increases steadily with age. 
Are you a user? 





Prompt delivery by road, rail, or canal. 


The RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT Co. Ltd. 
Head Office : RUGBY 


Telephone: Rugby 29 (3 lines). Telegrams: “Cement, Rugby.” 


Works: New Bilton, Rugby; Southam, Near Rugby. . RAPID HARDENING CEMENT 


EH 


CABLES 


This attractively designed hotel, 
recently erected at Bexley, 
Kent, for the owners, Messrs. 
Charringtons, Brewers, has 
been wired throughout with 
B.I. Cables. Just as the original 

















Vhe 
BLACK 


at) (al WiRED THROUGHOUT WITH - 
HOTEL, 
1 > 4 =e 















Black Prince wore armour for 
protection, so is this twentieth 
century Black Prince protected 
by the efficient design and 
effective insulation of 8.1. 
wiring. 

Architect: G. E. Clay, Esq., 
F.R.1.B.A., Gravesend. 
Electrical Contractors: Bexley 
U.D.C. Electricity Dept. 











BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD., PRESCOT, LANCS. 


Tel. No. Prescot 6571. London Office, Surrey House, Embankment, W.C.2. Tel. No. Temple Bar 4793, 4, 5 & 6. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEPV, 


Comprehensive news of new design, fully 
illustrated, Practical, useful, interesting. 
Obtainable from all newsagents and book- 


stalls, published the 8th of each month. 


DESIGN tor TODAY 


One Shilling Monthly. 24 Essex St, London, W.C.2. Ask for a specimen. 





“fune 














AT pps Co. Lro. 


eo JGH COURT. FETTER LANE, LONDON. E.C4 


baie 


SPECIALISTS iwwARCHITECTURAL 
PHOTOGR APHY-€ PRINTING. BLOCKS: 
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BOOKS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, ARCHITECT AND LAYMAN 


INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE | 

i 

EDITED BY C. G. HOLME. Over 200 Illustrations, Size 114 9 in. CLOTH 30s. i 

INTRODUCTION BY L. H. BUCKNELL. | 

Factories, warehouses, power stations, the most utilitarian of buildings constructed on modern principles, are often as superb in design as i 

practical in character. How the two things go together is here demonstrated. 4 

Building Times: ** This exceedingly well-produced book, mainly filled with a superb collection of photographs, artistically taken, provides for 
the first time, probably, a remarkable insight into architecture as applied to industry, and there is an almost bewildering array of industrial 
buildings ranging from factories and warehouses to power plants and welfare centres. The book presents the work of some three dozen 


architects from this country and abroad, and is of special value since it provides a unique opportunity for a comparison in architectural style. 
and how the different problems presented for industrial requirements have been solved. Such a volume should demand a wide scale, since the 
photographs are supplemented by captions which set out all essential details of importance.” 


DECCOGOEATIV ES a 1 9 3 6 


EDITED BY C. G. HOLME. 250 Illustrations, 6 Colour Plates. CLOTH tos. 6d. WRAPPERS 7s. 6d. 
The Architect and Building News : ** A useful, well produced album of recent designs by the younger school of architects.” 
The Architect's Journal : ** Abounds in material that is both useful and beautiful. The world has been ransacked for work that shows ideas. 


No part of the house is neglected: even the formerly humble kitchen has its section (and a very good one, too) : nor are the needs of the 
children forgotten.” 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE MODERN HOME 


BY DEREK PATMORE. 24 colour reproductions of actual interiors designed by the leading authorities. BOARDS tos. 6d. 


The Master Builder: ** These twenty-four coloured plates represent the work of some of the best-known designers today, and the modern 
decorative schemes revealed in this galaxy of colour give a faithful picture of the trend of interior decorative treatment today.” 

Free Press, Detroit: ** A delightful work . . . not alone a practical guide for those who plan to redecorate, but it is a brilliant collection in 
pictures of rooms properly and beautifully appended.” 


MODERN FURNISHING AND DECORATION 


By DEREK PATMORE. Sixteen colour plates and 32 other illustrations. CLOTH tos, 6d. 


' 
' 
; 
; 
; 
} 
: 
; 


Good Housekeeping: ** The illustrations, of which there are 48 full pages, make the book, and the coloured reproductions should serve 
as an excellent guide to the many women who are so frequently diffident about selecting their colour schemes.” 

The Queen: **To anyone wishing to enjoy the help of the best artists in the decoration of the home, this book is recommended 
without hesitation.” 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 44 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 














INTERIOR DECORATION AS A CAREER 





The career of an Interior Decorator has never offered such wide and varied possibilities as it 
does to-dey. More ihan ever before people ere interested in tne design, furnishing, decoration 
and equipment of their homes. The bewildering variety of new materials, new styles and new 
methods of consiruction has created a new demand for the advice and help of the expert. 


Many who are anxious to enter this career find difficulty in doing so because no recognized 
method of training has hitherto been available. To provide this training the publishers of 
DECORATION have organized ihe London School of Interior Decoration. 


@ THE PURPOSE of the London School of Interior Decoration is: 1, to provide a compiete training for those who wish to becom? 
interior decora'ors, designers and furnishers; and 2, to provide a supplementary training for those already engaged 
in these professions. 

@ THE TRAINING of the School is of a practical rather than an academic nature, and is dictated solely by the professional 
requirements of the modern interior decorator and designer. 

@ AN APPOINTMENTS BUREAU will be opened in connection with the School and the services of this Bureau wil! be available 
to studen's who have completed a course of training end wish to obtain posts with firms of Decorators and 
Designers or with large stores, or to commence in business on their own. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
22, MARLBOROUGH ROAD, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, LONDON, N.W.8 
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BROAD BUTT HINGES 


es with polished 
_— -  chilled-iron joints 
7 and enclosed steel 
pins. 
Supplied with zig- 
zag or edge holes, 
in light or heavy 


types. 


Obtainable from 
Builders’ Merchants 
and Ironmongers. 


Write for list— 
BALDWIN SON 4 Co. Ltd. 
Stourport-on-Severn. 


CAST IRON BUTTS & HINGES 











TUUETEDAUU ET ETEDETA EAT EAA 


ELECTRIC MANTEL FIRES 


A large selection of designs in attractive 
coloured enamel finishes to suit all 


requirements 


Please send for 
List containing 
details of our 
Models of Mantels 
and Wall Fires 





Enquiries Solicited 











No. 602 


THE FALKIRK IRON CO., LTD. 


Works - - - FALKIRK 


LONDON : 
Mortimer House, Mortimer St., W.1 


MANCHESTER : 
Cathedral House, Long Millgate, 3 


TOULUEVUCETU ETAT ETAT 
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| DISTINCTIVE | 
DECORA TION 


For more than one hundred and sixty years Champions have 
produced White Lead by the “Stack” process, admittedly 
the best White Lead for general painting purposes. Unbeaten 
for its density and protective power. Always specify 


il CHAMPION’S [I 


GENUINE ENGLISH STACK-CORRODED WHITE LEAD 
Both for interior and exterior decoration Champion’s 
Genuine White Lead Paint, warranted made from Cham- 
pion’s Genuine English White Lead and supplied under 
Guarantee of Purity, ensures lasting satisfaction to the client. 
Champion’s Lead Paint—in Colours—is based on Champion’s 
Genuine English White Lead. Supplied in 21 standard 
shades. Uniformity and consistency ensured. 


For Distinctive Decoration Specify 


CHAMPION’S 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT 


CHAMPION’S 
LEAD PAINT - in colours 
Architects are invited to write for particulars to: 


CHAMPION, DRUCE & CO., LTD. 


White Lead Corroders. Makers of Paints, Colours, Enamels & Varnishes, 
425, Caledonian Road, London, N.7. Established over 160 years 
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ForROADS, ROOFS, 





q| Compressed Natural 

: | Rock Asphalte. eye 

F | Rock Asphalte “ . 
 . Surfacing and _. 

| ically Rolled Ast . 

Surfacing madeant = , 
in accordance “ . . 
British Standard ae ( 3 
{ications or indiv 1 e 
requirements. Colour : 
\sphalte for Floor an 

N.A.M.MC. 









Members of the 
Be ae Paving Co. ktd. 


N,EC2 
6 SALISBURY "HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDO 
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‘TANNOY’ 


THE 
RADIO. REDIFFUSION 
ite ae for SOUND AMPLIFICATION ET. 











Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, Air 
Ministry, and public bodies all over the Country. 


Qualified Sound Engineers are always available to advise 
on acoustic problems relating to the installation of 
Sound Amplifying and Radio Rediffusion equipment. 


Tannoy Sound Equipment has an enviable reputation 
for quality of reproduction and 
reliability. | Flats, Theatres, Halls, 
Municipal Buildings, Railway 
Stations, Churches, Works and 
Offices, are a few of the many 
users of ‘ Tannoy.’ 














Write or ‘phone :— 


TANNOY PRODUCTS 


(GUY R. FOUNTAIN, LTD.) 
CANTERBURY GROVE 
WEST NORWOOD, S.E.27 
Telephone : Streatham 4122 (6 lines) 
Northern Branch : 

2, Whitworth Street West 
Deansgate, Manchester, |! 
Telephone : 

Manchester Central 6830 













Before your next 
reseating, make — sure 
Vou examine the Brivelvo range. 
See for yourself the many lovely 
colours and original designs. Here 
is beauty in the modern manner, but 
with old-fashioned strength and comfort 
to give you a new idea of economy. 


/ELYO 


FINISH 





BRITISH VELV ET 
Genuinely moth-proofed by the special process. 
Get to know more about Brivelvo NOW--especially ‘* Non-Crush,” 
the attractive mohair velvet, made in a complet colour rang 
A lovely lasting fabric is ** Non-Crush.”” Enquire aiso ab = 


INDOVEL-—the new reinforced backing—-which adds streneth and 
extra years of life to any Brivelvo tabrie by 


making it DAMP-PROOF, DUST-PROOF and Ke 
SAG - PROOF. Pa“ 

Send today for samples and prices: Se 
THE PILE FABRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Bradford) LTD., INDUSTRY WORKS, BRADFORD \ ae 


London Office: 137 Cheapside, E.C.2. Tel.: NAT 1145 PESs 








THROUGH FILTERAIRE 





In the design of modern offices, workrooms, and flats, 
considerations of health and efficiency are all-important. 
Filteraire ensures efficiency by removing the cause of much 
unnecessary nervous strain—Noise: it promotes health by 
cleansing the atmosphere of dirt, soot, pollen, bacteria-laden 
dust. Every minute 450 cubic feet of clean air circulate 
the room. 

The Airplex filter which is contained in the Filteraire 
delivers air 99.9%, free from dust, dirt, pollen, and bacteria. 
In city atmospheres it is used to filter out soot and dust. 
Scientists use it for their germ-free rooms. Hay-fever clinics 
have discovered that the worst sufferers can live in comfort 
in a rocm fitted with Filteraire. 

The Filteraire unit is 26” wide by 9” high and projects 7’ into 
the room. It is usually narrower than the window sill. Its 
operating cost is extremely small—about the same as that of 
a 40-watt lamp. 


Write for full details, photos, plans, and prices to: 


FILTERAIRE trp 


(Dept. P.3), 33 Jameson Street, Kensington, W.8. Park 7817 
Filteraire is exhibited at the Building Centre, 
158, New Bond Street, London, W.! 








IT PAYS TO USE 





NOISELESS 


It reduces noise by 38%, and 
increases output by 12°87 
+ 


A quieter office means a 
happier, more efficient staff 
e 


Less “ noise fatigue’ means 
fewer errors and re-typings 


e 
You get better looking 
letters. more and better 
carbons. sharper stencils 
. 


Lighter. easier touch means 
longer hfe. fewer repairs. 


_ 
The Remington New Model 
Noiseless is a genuine in- 
vestment that will pay you 
big dividends 1n_ faithful 
trouble-free service. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED 
100, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3._ ('Phone: Mansion House 3333) 
Please send, free, and without obligation, details of the Remington New Model Noiseless. 


Oe ctsccciaanens 


[Us SRR SRS oe ee nee eer nate nae mn Erne Oe = 
| 
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Thorough tests, conducted by independent experts, 
have proved conclusively the superiority of 
‘Koh-i-noor” Pencils for pencil cloth drawing. Not 
only do they give a unique density of line which 
photographs faithfully. but *Koh-i-noor” are unsur- 
passed for their smoothness of working, regularity of 
| degrees and the wearing quality of the point itself. 


17 degrees -6B to 9H. 4d. each 3°) per doz. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH (GT? BRITAIN) LT 
KOH-I-NOOR FACTORY CROYDON. ENGLAND 








HELLENISTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


has never before had a book to 

itself. The architecture of the 

period has never been clearly 
defined or treated. 


THEODORE FYFE 


has visited nearly all the sites and 
buildings he describes and many 
of the illustrations are from his 
own sketches and photographs. 


The book is rich in text illus- 
trations, there are many full page 
drawings and plans, two folding 
maps, and a series of fifty-seven 
half-tones from photographs. 


HELLENISTIC ARCHITECTURE 
By THEODORE FYFE 


91/- net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 











™ AUTHENTIC INFORMATION = 


FLECTRICAIL 
x ReWeW 


The authoritative record of 
technical and business news 





in the electrical industry. 


Audited Net Sales 
10,936 copies 


| per week 


EVERY FRIDAY- 6d. 


Subscription Rates. Postage Free. 
United Kingdom ... es i ae £114 8 
Canada... ae ee sie its ee £112 6 
Colonial and Foreign sae = ; £2 1 6 





DORSET HOUSE, STAMFORD ST., LONDON, S.E.1 
Waterloo 3333 


Seas 
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ECONOMY IN 
HOUSE DESIGN 


By EDWIN GUNN, A.R.I.B.A. 

Author of » Little Things that Matter for those who Build” 
STARTING from the selection of the site and the 
disposition of the plan in relation to it, Mr. Gunn 
works steadily through the whole of the Architect's 


job, including design, plan and specification. He 


describes in detail the cheapest methods of 
designing, specifying for and building all the various 
parts of the house. He also gives a large number 
of practical hints as to how satisfactory results 
can often be achieved in cases where economy 
dictates the use of the cheapest possible materials. 

This book is essentially practical throughout 
and is fully illustrated by clear and self-explanatory 
drawings made by Mr. Gunn himself, which show 
almost at a glance the points which he has in mind. 

The book contains about 120 pages cr. 4to, 
bound in full cloth. 


Illustrated prospectus sent free on iequest 
PRICE 7s. 6d. Net 
Postage 6d. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
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The ‘Cililen Band 
instantly identifies 
Genuine Astos 
—the improved 
Dampcourse 









The Golden Band at 8ft. intervals across 
the width of every roll of ASTOS is 
placed there for your protection. It 
identifies the only 100°, MINERAL 


D 0 0 R FU R N IT U RK £ DAMPCOURSE whic combines the advantages of both rigid 


ASTOS is alone as a standard in DAMPCOURSE durability 


DRY AD 














he Ministry 


OF SIMPLE PRACTICAL a ee ao ens ingranans wage che its 
DESIGN TO HARMONISE A balanced composition of Asphalt and Asbestos, ASTOS 
WITH CONTEMPORARY Scher throughout the material, 
ARCHITECTU RE. Write a — Nos. ype ep sella te aaa 
SPECIFIED BY THE ARCHITECTS FOR THE 
LONDON GLIDING CLUB AND THE $.05 ASBESTOS ASPHALT 
WHITTINGHAME COLLEGE ILLUSTRATED An THE IMPERISHABLE 
IN THIS ISSUE. Lentini” erm ucides eran DAMPCOURSE 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BUILDING CENTRE OR WRITE TO: 


THE DRYAD METAL WORKS She RUBEROID GL" 


SANVEY GATE, LEICESTER. 104, Lincoln House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 














We were entrusted by the Architects (Messrs. 
Pakington & Enthoven) with the manufacture 
of the glass tableware for Messrs. Robinson 
& Cleavers new restaurant. The photograph 
reproduced shows one tumbler, a 2-pint water 
jug, a wine, liqueur, and sherry glass. A 
furthur illustration of the water set appears 
on editorial page 289. 


THOS. WEBB & SONS 


WEBB’S CRYSTAL GLASS COMPANY LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Hand-Made Glass 


26, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 




















Small reas and W A R M i N G 


ee HOT WATER SUPPLIES 
4 Frederick Chatterton, 
Bun alows. E.RLBA. VENTILATION 





: ae COKE OR OIL FIRED BOILERS 
| This book contains photographs and plans of a 7 AUTOMATIC. STOKERS 


hundred small houses and bungalows, all of which 
have been designed by qualified wack tects. 

| The houses illustrated range in cost from about 
£300 to £2000. Containing 112 pages bound 








| in green cloth. Size 124” x 10”. 
| > “BR we > oct: > 
| PRICE 7s. 64. net. Postage gd. 65, 654, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 
Ph Telegrams 
| The Architectural Press, g Queen Anne’s Gate, London, $.W.1 WATERLOO 4144 " Kinnell-phone, London " 
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Fules Ferry School at 

Maison-Alfort, France. 

Dubreuil and Hummel, 
Architects. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 


A Special Double Number - May 28 Price 1s. 


The Education Bill now before Parliament, the postponement of school 
building in 1931, and the modern conception of open-air education 
make it extremely probable that the next few years will see a great 
volume of school building. 


This special number of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL is designed to 


put betore architects the radical changes in building, lay-out and equipment which have 





been dictated by the changed ideas in educational policy. 
Special articles by eminent authorities are included, and the whole issue is 
profusely illustrated by photographs, plans, tables of School Data, Equipment, etc., ete. 


Published by 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9 Queen Anne's Gate, LONDON, S.W.1 
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GLAS -CRETE “S88rs" WINDOWS 


At Messrs. SIMPSONS, Piccadilly 


ARCHITECT : BP Oo oe ee =i gigi sy 
JOSEPH EMBERTON, ESQ. ; 
F.R.1.B.A. 





ae ee ees 


This staircase window 
which is 95ft. high by 
24 ft. wide is constructed 


BERNE RSS 
AGRI SABRE PSE + 


of reinforced concrete 


mullions and glazed with 


our special high relief 


SE COSY MES IE RS 


“Cristol’’ glass units. 


Weiss EP AR IRS RIS ELE RE | 
- swe: REE eee URI gomeae ees = 


ERE Bae 


ert tame: 5 
ae EDR fn Perse eae ag 

nS eae pane Fares fae Ge —— 4 
ry ; - 
£ 
Denny ca = 
a aS Sa EE = 

ry 
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. pf eet DES SE 


The canopy at roof level, 


“+ SEE GUE RR AROS SUNSET WR BRBOS MESES = 


and also at first floor 
over the main entrance, 


were also by us_ in 


\. 


Glas-crete. 





Exe & Ee 





| Seea nn wratialar Waste pinta tas ties 
Secs? SAS NRIOMRRE BPRS Naas RARER Bares eee 
eeaee Wrst a ee EG I em eect 
Sera Biss 1S Maria Gace Ws ME He Ge 
SRP Ee oe CTE RS Pca a Pe 


ao 
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Wess. Vee 








J. A. KING & CO., LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE AND GLASS CONSTRUCTIONS 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone : CENTRAL 5866 (4 lines) 
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or 
ted THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. STAFFORD 


The Reinforced Con- 
crete Association 








exists to uphold a high Branch Offices @ LONDON: KINGS BUILDINGS, SMITH SQ. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
standard in Reinforced 
Concrete construction BRISTOL, LEEDS, LEICESTER, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, DUBLIN. BELFAST 
Advt. No. 145$ 
Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors of ‘‘ Tue ARCHITECTS’ JouRNAL,” of “‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL Review,” and of ‘‘ SPECIFICATION ” (THE ARCHITECTURAL Press, Ltp.} 


by Eyre anv SportiswoopeE LimiTeD, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4, and published monthly at 9, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Agents—Canada: Tue Toronto News Co., Lrp.; THE MONTREAL News Co. U.S.A.: WiLLt1AM HeLsurn, New York. South Africa: THe CentraL News Acency, Ltp., Cape 
fown. India: THe Union Acency, Bombay; D. B. TARAPOREVALA, Sons & Co., Ltp., Bombay. Australia: Jervis MANTON, Melbourne; Wuitcoms & Tomes, Ltp., Melbourne. 
New Zealand: R. Hii & Son, Auckland. , Japan: Maruzen Co., Tokyo. Holland: N. V. Wep. J. AHREND & Zoon, Amsterdam. Spain: Luts Pov, Barcelona. 
Entered in the New York Post Office as Second Class Mater. 











